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PREFACE. 



Enoouraobd by the very fiivoorable reoeption which 
the Public has given to my account of Hampton Court, 
I have been induced to undertake a similar notice of 
Windsor Castle, and its localities, which are so full of 
interest, and are now the resort of so many, in doing 
this, I have endeavoured to render the Work interesting 
as well as usefuL Should these objects have been at- 
tained, I trust that it will not be found unworthy of the 
patronage of the public. At all events, so many persons 
now visit Windsor, and so many of them have expressed 
a wish to procure an illustrated account of the Castle, 
either for the purpose of pointing out to their friends 
what interested them, or to keep up the recollection of 
what thoy had themselves soon, that I have ventured to 
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undertake the present Work ; which is now, with con- 
siderable diffidence, submitted to the Public. 

Most of the drawings were made on the spot by 
Mr. Shaw, whose fine work on the dresses and decorations 
of the middle ages is now in progress, and who also 
soperintended the execution of the greater part of the 
engravings. This alone will be a sufficient guarantee 
that the illustrations have been completed with the 
taste and skill for which Mr. Shaw has been so long 
celebrated. 

EDWARD JESSE. 

ITAMnON Ck>URT, 

rtbruarp, ltt41. 
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SUMMER'S DAY AT WINDSOR. 



"CAine, ^rent Eton i turn the •trtnin of time 
Back to thy Mcred foanuin crotrn'd with bKya! 

K<«all mj brfghtMt, •vreetett day t of prime ! 

Whan all wae hope, aad triumph* Jojr and pralte.** 

I/o«D WmumtMr. 




|S the railroad has now become the 
more convenient and attractive mode 
of conveyance to Windsor, little 
worthy of notice can be ]>ointcd out 
to the visiter in his raj»id journey 
thither. Tlic facility of communica- 
tion with this celebrated place, brings so many persons 
to view it, that it is hoped a more dotnilod account of 
what is interesting, not only at Windsor, but in its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, will not prove unacceptable to the 
public generally. 

We will land our visiter at Slough, after ho has passed 
along a portion of the Great Western Railway, unrivalled 
as it is for the smoothness and rapidity with which we 
travel along it — its pimctuality — its arrangements — its 
comparative safety — the great civility of its attendants, 
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and iho 8tu]:)ondouii cost of its works, which uo other 
country but this could perhaps havo undertaken, and 
which perhaps no one but a lirunel could have can'ied 
into effect — all these tend to placo it in the first rank 
among railroads. The distance from Blough to Windsor 
is about two miles, and the first i>laco wo will notice is 



ETON. 

Although the emotions excited by a view of Eton 
College are of a far different nature from those associated 
with Windsor, yet the two places are in such immediate 
coni^exion with one another, and the former is so fraught 
with a peculiar interest of its own, that it must not 
be passed by without some remarks. From this place 
have issued some of our greatest statesmen, philoso- 
phei*s, and poets. Here, amongst other great men, Sir 
Robert Walpolo, Ilarluy, l*^rl of Oxford, Lord Holing- 
broke. Earl Camden, the celebrated Earl of Chatham, 
Outred the mathematician, lk)yle the philosopher, Lord 
Lyttelton, Gray, Horace Walpole, West, Waller, Fox, 
Canning, the great and learned J^Iarquis Wellesley, tho 
historian Ilallam, and though last, by uo means least, the 
Duke of Wellington, were educated. Hero probably the 
impulses of ambition were first excited in their breasts, 
and they were warmed with the iiiuth of those glorious 
feelings, the outbreaking of which has made their names 
an honour to their country. Of the numerous great and 
good men who have been educated at Eton, how many 
perhaps, in the zenith of their fiime, have revisited its 
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oIamio sliftdofl, and acknowlodgod how for mdre firefer- 
Able was the freshness of heart which accompanied the 
thonghtlesB schoolboy, to all the lanrels which they had 
since reapod ! How many perhaps, beneath its Tonerable 
elms, have wept over their early friendships, and breathed 
a sig^ at the recollection of the day when they were 
launched from the sunny stream of childhood into the 
stormy ocean of public life f 

Ah, hxppj hills f Ah, pleMing ihade f 

Ah, fields heioTsd tat Tata f 
Where onoe my onndoss childhood stray'd, 

A stranger yet to pnin f 
I feel the gales that from ye Mow 
A momentary hliss hestow, 

As waring frosh thoir gladsome wing, 
Bfy weary sonl they seem to sootli. 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breath a sooond spring. 

Eton College was founded in tlie year 1440, by that 
unfortunate king, Henry the Sixtli, and established 
nearly on the same footing m that adopted by William of 
Wykeliam for his seminary at Winchester. The fonnda- 
tion at present consists of a Provost, V ice-Frovost, six 
Fellows, a Head Master, Lower Master, two Assistants, 
seventy Scholars, seven Lay Clerks, and ten Choristers. 
Besides these, there are an unlimited number of Scholars 
who derive no advantages from the College, and who are 
styled Oppidans. Those on the foundation are called 
King's Scholars, or familiarly, Collegers, and are distin- 
guished from the others by wearing a black cloth gown. 
The total number has generally amounted to about five 
hundred, although this amount is frequently exceeded. 
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In immediate connexion with Eton is King's College 
at Cambridge, to which ostablblimont, as vacancies occur 
in ity the senior King's Scholars are elected from Eton 
every year. Here they are enabled to complete their 
education free of expense, and at the ei^d of three years 
are admitted to fellowships without passing tlirough 
any preparatory examination. 

The College of Eton is divided into two courts or 
quadrangles. In the first of these are the Chapel, the 
upper and lowor Schools, the apartments of tho Hood 
and Second Masters, and those set apart for the Scholars 
on the foundation ; the Oppidans being lodged in board- 
ing-houses in'the town. In the other quadrangle are the 
lodgings of the Provost and Fellows, the great Dining- 
hall, and the Library of the College. 

The Chapel is a fine old gothic structure ; but, with 
the exception of a monument to Sir Henry Wottou, who 
was lay Provost of the College, contains no memorial 
of any particular interest.* On his monument is the 
following remarkable inscription : — 

ITio Jaoet hi^ut Mntentia primus auotor— 

** Ditputandl iMrurUus sti eoolesionun •cftbiet.*' 

Nomen alius qunro. 

Or in English, 

Hart Uos the author of this sontonoe— 

** May on itohing for disputo ho tho scab of tho Ohuroh.** 

8iM)k kls noiuo oUtowlioro. 



• The loomed John Ualo was interred in tho College Oemoterjr. lie 
was edooated at Bton. 
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At the west end of the Ante-chapel there is a bean- 
tifnl marble statoe of the founder Henry VI. in his reg&l 
robes, executed by Bacon in 1768. 

In the centre of the principal court is another statue 
of the Founder in bronse. On its pedestal is an inscrip- 
tion purporting that it was placed therein 1719 by Ilenry 
Godolphin, then Provost of the College. The Upper 
School-room in this Court, with its stone arcade beneath, 
and the apartments immediately attached to it, were 
built by Sir Christopher Wren, at the expense of Dr. 
Allestre, who was Provost in the reign of Charles the 
Second. 

The Library, besides a curious and highly valuable 
collection of books, contains an excellent assortment of 
Oriental and Eg3rptian manuscripts, some beautifully 
illuminntod missals, and other literary curiosities. It has 
frequently been added to by tlie bequests of different 
persons who Imvo borne an affection to this venerable 
seat of learning. Amongst these are. Dr. Waddington, 
Bishop of Clicstor, Mr. Mawn, Master of the Cltarter 
House, Richard Topham, Esq., Keeper of the Records in 
the Tower, Anthony Storer, Esq., and the Rev. ^Ir, 
Hetherington, a fellow of the College. Over one of the 
fire-places is a fine painting on panel of the Founder. 

The apartments of the Provost contain the portraits of 
many learned individuals who have been his predecessors 
in that office ; amongst whom are, Sir Thomas Smith, well 
known as a statesman. Dr. Stewart, Clerk of the Closet 
to Charles the First, Sir Ilcnry Saville, and Sir Ilonry 
Wotton. There ore also.lialf-leiigtli portraits, of Queen 



Elizabeth ojid Bir Robert Walpole. In one of tho rooms 
ifi u ]>iklnting of u fuiunlo on jinncl. Maid tu ba tliu iinfor- 
tunata Jane Sliore, The Bupposition principally oHbcs 
from a belief tliat her Confeaeor vaa a. Provost of tlie 
College, for there is nothing in ths portrait that gives any 
idea of the pre-eminence in beauty which we attach to 
this celebrated female. Tho foreliead in high and broad, 
and the hair aubiiru, but tho other features are small and 
devoid of inlorest. 

Previous to oompleting this cursory ftccoimt of Ktoii, 
it may perhaps be oxpeoted tliat a few remarks should 
be mftdo on tho uulohratcil Irioiinial pogonut of the 
Ktonteni. 
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THE MONTKM. 

At this ancient ceremony, it is m'cII known, contribu- 
tions arc levied from all passengers and visiters, which 
ai'e presented to the boy who has the good fortune to be 
at the head of the School at the time the Montem takes 
place. For this purpose the whole of the scholars, 
habited in different costumes, march in grand procession 
to the neighbouring village of Salt-hill, where a dinner is 
provided for them, and the money or SaUy which some- 
times exceeds 1(M)0^., presented to the head-boy, who is 
styled for the day. Captain, It is impossible to detajl the 
different customs and ceremonies which take place 
during these Juvenile Saturnalia ; a general notion, how- 
ever, may perhaps be formed from the following passage, 
which is extracted from nn article jniMishcd in Mr. 
Knight's Quarterly Magazine, and is evidently written 
by an Etonian. 

" "We reached at length the foot of the Mount, a very 
respectable Darrow, which never dreamt, in its Druidical 
age, of the interest which it now excites, and the honours 
which now await it. Its sides arc clotlied with mechanics 
in tlieir holiday suits, and happy dairy-maids in their 
Sunday gear. At its base sit Peeresses in their barouches, 
and Earls in all the honours of Four-in-hand. The flag 
is waved, the scarlet coats and the crimson plumes again 
float amongst us, and the whole earth seems made for 
our universal holiday. I love the no meaning of Monteni. 
I love to be asked for *SaIt' by a pretty boy in silk 
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stocking^ and satin doublet, though the custom lias been 
called something between robbing and begging. I love 
the apologetical ' Mos pro Lege/ which defies tlie police 
and the Mendicity Society, I love the absurdity of a 
Captain taking precedence of a Marshal, and a Marshal 
bearing a gilt baton, at an angle of forty-fivo degrees 
from his right hip ; and an Ensign nourishing a Hag with 
the grace of a tight-rope dancer, and sergeants paged by 
fair-skinned Indians and beardless Turks ; and corporals 
in sashes and gorgets, guarded by innocent polemen in 
blue jackets and white trousers. I love the mixture of 
real and mock dignity ; the Provost, in his cassock, 
clearing the way for tlie Duchess of Leinster to see an 
Ensign make his bow ; or the Head-master gravely dis- 
pensing his leave till nine, to Counts of the Holy Roman 
Empire and Grand Seignors, I love this crush in the 
Cloisters and the mob on the Mount. I love the clatter 
of carriages and the plunging of horsemen. I love the 
universal gaiety, from the peer who smiles and sighs that 
he is no longer an Eton boy, to the country girl who 
marvels that^ such little gentlemen have cocked hats and 
real swords. I will not attempt to reason about the 
pleasures of Montem, but to an Etonian it is enough that 
it brings pure and ennobling recollections— calls up asso- 
ciations of hope and happiness — and makes even the wise 
feel that there is somothing bettor than wisdom, and tho 
great that thei*e is somothing nobler tlmn greatness. And 
then tho faces that oomo about us at such a time, with 
their tales of old friendships or generous rivalries. I 
have seen to-day fifty old schoolfellows of whom I re- 
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member only the nicknameB : they lire now degenerated 
into scheming M.F/8, or clever lawyers, or portly 
doctors ; but at Montem they leave the plodding world 
of reality for ono day and regain the dignities of sixth- 
form Etonians." It is indeed a bright and joyous scene, 
and, in spite of the stern verdicts of uncompromising 
censora, may the time be far distant when its innocent 
buffboncries shall be at an end, and it shall cease to be a 
jubilee for hundreds. It is one of those scenes which an 
assemblage of youth, and health, and high spirits, alone 
can produce ; it holds before us a mirror of tlie past ; 
and brings back that early freshness of the heart, for 
which wealth and worldly grandeur are but ill ex- 
changed. 

In addition to the objects which have already been 
pointed out as worthy of tlie stranger's notice, he must 
not forget to visit the interior of the upper and lower 
schools, on the walls of which he will discover the names 
of many celebrated men who have been educated at 
Eton, and which Pcpys tells us in his Memoirs they were 
in the habit of carving on the shutters of the windows 
in his time. lie must also stroll to the playing fields, 
with their rich verdure and venerable elms — the Thames 
calmly rippling along their banks, and Windsor Castle 
toworinflf in the distance. 



NoU,—}>r. K nljiH ! Is no longer to bo seen tlioro, but liin niuno 

\\M iKHjn breatlied by bis old scholars In every land from the tropic to 
the |H>lc. J low well do we rqpollect hlin, with his thrcc-c<»rncrod hat, 
and somewhat hnbitual sternness of features, covering, however, a 
kind heart I He was certainly the very beau-Ideal of an aristocratic 
1 1 cud- master. 
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FLORKAT ETONAi 

It U an old motto and a pure aspiration ; and long may 
she flourish with her classic courts and hiippy faces, un- 
disturbed by the desolating mania of ultra reform, and 
the ravages of modern improvement. 

It is impossible to quit Eton, without referring to the 
beautiful river Thames, as it is seen in that favourite 
resort of Anglers, Datchet. Here Sir Henry Wotton, 
and his amiable friend Isaac Walton, enjoyed together 
the amusement of the rod and line, most probably on 
that beautiful Ayte on the river at Datchet which 
belongs to the Provost and Fellows of Eton College. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known tliat Charles the 
Second was an angler, and that Datchet was the place 
where he exercised his skill. The following lines, attri- 
buted in the State Poems to Lord Rochester, will not be 
thought out of i>luce here. 

*' Methinks I see our mighty monarch stand. 
His pliant rod now trombling In hht hand. 
Pleased with the sport, good man ; nor dooe he know 
His easy sovptro bcn<ls and tromblos so. 
Vine roproscntatlvo indoo<l of God, 
Whose sceptre's dwindled to a flslilng-rod I 
Buoli was Doniltlan iu his Homnns' oyus. 
When his groat go<l-shlp stoop'd to catching flies ; 
Bless us, what pretty sport hare deities i 
But see, he now does up from Datchet come. 
Laden with spoils of slaughter'd gudgeons, home. 
Nor is he wam'd by their unhappj' fate^ 
But greedily he swallows every bolt, 
A prey to every king-fisher of state.** 
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IlJCnii ia no neccfiaity for ntlcmi)!- 
ing to dcacrilie the reelings willi 
which n stmngpr, ami espccinll)' on 
Engl iahinan,fir8tgii,£p>i upon Windfinr 
CoBtle. Strikingly beniitifiil in 
latioii, Eind intimately connected 
Willi aome of the prowdeat pventB of i«ir liistorj, b'c 
appronch it witll mingled foeliuga of rovprence niid |i!ea- 
wire. " It in n place," snjs n modern writer, "full of 
nlorleil anil |ioolicn.l nBBocinliona, Tlic vpi-y cxlDriinl 
ntpcct of tlio prond old pile is onongli to inspire higli 
llioiiglil. It renra its irregiilnr walls ond ninHsivc lowers, 
I mnrnl crown, round the Lrow of ft hiftj ridge, 
waves i(B roynl banner in tlio cIohJk, and looks down, 
n lonlly nir, ii|mn the unrroiinding world." 
we apjiroHch, and actnally troad its venerable 
oojirts, the feelings assume a more difltiiiel elinpo, and 
iiiBciisilily nnit lliemsetves lo the habits and disposition 
of the licholiler. The jonng and liglit-honrted recall the 
time when ila walla looked down upon the ponip and 
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pageantry of the tournament ; the politician regards it 
as the scene of many a dark intrigue ; while the moralist^ 
partaking perliaps the feelings of botli, glances over the 
follies of successive generations, and smiles at the empti- 
ness of human grandeur. Few places indeed can supply 
such high food for the poet or the philosopher. We gaze 
alike upon the birth-place and the tomb of many kings — 
their first and their lost home. The very fabric itself is 
an emblem of the vanity of worldly power. At one 
moment we are traversing lofty galleries that have been 
honoured with the presence of the great ; and the next 
we are hurried to the neighbouring chapel, and are told 
that the objects of our admiration are resting beneath 
our feet. 

Windsor Oastle luis been the principal seat of liritish 
royalty for nearly eight centuries. Long, indeed, previous 
to the Conquest, the Saxon kings possessed a imlaoe at 
old Windsor ; from the winding of tho river at which 
place, or rather the shore, Camden and others have 
conjectured that it received its name, being styled by 
some of our old writers, Wiudleshora. The site of this 
palace cannot now be ascertained, 

EDWABD THE COMFE880B. 

This king, whose superstitious feelings on the subject 
of religion rendered him completely subservient to tlie 
priesthood of that day, was induced to make over the 
manor of Windsor (including the old and the new town) 
to the Abbot and Monks of Westminster. The instru- 
ment by which this was effected is still extant. 
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WILLIAM' THE COMQUZROR. 

Tlic Manor did not remain long in the hands of the 
Church. William the Conqueror, on whom its excellent 
situation as a military post could not be lost, invited the 
Monks to exchange it with him for some lands in Essex, 
which thoy agreed to do, and Windsor became once more 
the property of the Crown. 

Tlio extreme beauty of the situation was, perhaps, a 
princi]ml inducement with William in the devise which 
ho made of Windsor as the chief of his now strongholds. 
We are told by an old writer tlmt he ** became enamoured 
by the pleasant situation of the palace,** and afterwards 
** that he built several little Lodges in the Forest adjoin- 
ing for the convciiienco of his s])ort, being a great lover 
of hunting.** 

IIENRV THE riRST. 

His son, Ilenry the First, added many improvements 
to the Castle. ** lie enlarged it with several fair build- 
ings,** and surrounded the whole with a wall. In the 
year 1110 he summoned the whole of his nobility to keep 
their Whitsuntide at his palace. In 1122 he was married 
here to his second Queen, Adelaide, daughter of Godfrey 
Duke of Lovaine ; and Holinshed states that in 1127 he 
again kept his Whitsuntide here, when David, King of 
Scotland, and the English Barons, swore fealty to his 
daughter, the Empress Maude. 

STEPIIEK. 

Tlioro is no account of Windsor having ever been 
the scat of warfare between Stephen and the Empress ; 
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however, in the treaty of peace hetwoeii this king and 
Duke Henry (afterwai*d King Henry the Second) it is 
styled ^ Mota de Windesora." In 1170 the latter held a 
parliament here, at which William King of Scotland and 
his brother David were present, who came thither to 
congratulate him on l^is return from Brittany. On the 
peace witli Stephen, the Castle was committed to tlie 
custody of Richard de Lucy, being considered, after the 
Tower of London, the most important fortress in England. 

RICHARD THE FIRST. 

On the accession of Richard tlio Fii*st, we find Windsor 
Castle making a considurablo figuro in the troubles of 
the times. When this chivalrous prince departed for the 
Holy Land in 1180, the Regency of the Kingdom was 
placed in tlie hands of Hugh do Pudsey, Rishop of 
Durham, and William Longchamp, Bishop of Ely. The 
latter took up his residence in the Tower of London, and 
the former at Windsor. On the two Prelates taking up 
arms against each other, the Castle underwent a siege, 
and was surrendered to Longchamp. In his hands it 
remained till his agreement with Earl John in 1101, 
when it was delivered to the keeping of tlie Earl of 
Arundel. Two years after this event arrived the news 
that Richard had escaped from prison, and was hastening 
to his native land, when John immediately took posses- 
sion of the Castle. It again, however, sustained, a siege 
by the Barons who remained faithful to Richard, and 
foil into their hands. 
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JOHX. 

In the reign of John, Windsor afforded him a principal 
place of refiige during his contest with the Darons. He 
retired to it in 1216, and did not leave it till after the 
signing of the Magna Ghorta. It was here that he 
invited the Ilarons to meet and talk over their differences. 
They refused the invitation, proUahly from suspicions of 
treaclicry, and it was owing to this that Rnnney, or 
Running Mead, became the scene of that glorious meet- 
ing, at whicli was signed the Great Charter of the lilierties 
of Knglnnd. No sooner did John begin to rc|)ent of Uie 
concessions which he had made, and attempt to retrace 
his steps, than Windsor was again invested by tlie Barons, 
who were, however, obliged by the garrison to raise the 
siege. 

IIRXRT THE THIRD. 

In the succeeding reign, Windsor was again a scat of 
warfare in the st niggles for nscciidancy between King 
Henry the Third and his Darons, and was at different 
periods in the possession of both parties : it was not, 
however, long out of the King's hands. 

EDWARI) THE FIRST. 

In the reign of Kdwai*d the First, Windsor was the 
principal residence of the Court, and the scene of princely 
though rude magnificence. In the sixth year of the reign 
of this prince, it appears from a curious roll, which is 
still extant among the records of the Tower, that a great 
tournament was held in Windsor Fork. This roll con- 
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tains tlie aooount of one Adinethis, a tailor, of tho sums 
of mono/ expondeil by him on tliis occasion, wlum armour 
and all other necessary occonipauinients were provided 
by him for 38 knights. The articles appear to have been 
procured chiefly at Paris, to the amount of £440. Oi. bd., 
in those days by no moans a contemptible sum. Eleanor, 
Edward's Queen, was very jmrtial to Windsor, and ^ hore 
she bore four of hor children.*' 

EDWARD THE SECOND. 

Edward the Second wiui a no loss constant resident at 
Windsor than his predecessor. Here also his Queen, 
Isabella, daughter of Philip the Fair, king of France, was 
delivered of several of her children, among whom, 13th * 
November 1312, was Edward, afterwards the third of 
that name, to whom England is indebted for much of her 
glory, and Windsor for neai-ly all its magnificence. From 
its being the place of his birth, and from the affection 
which he bore it, he received the name of Edward of 
Windsor. 

EDWARD THE THIRD. 

Tlie reign of Edward the Third was a new and inter- 
esting epoch in the domestic history of England, as well 
OS in the annals of Windsor. Passionately fond as tliis 
monarch was of tho pomp and circumstance of war, and 
exorbitant in his ambition, he appears nevertheless to 
have used every means to introduce a more social and 
refined spirit into his country, and to have lost no oppor- 
tunity of advancing liis subjects in the dignity of civilised 
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beings. The celebrated foundation of the Order of the 
Garter may be mentioned as an illustration of this 
remark. The mixture of religious and military ceremony 
of which it is composed, strange as it appears to us, is in 
fact the great proof of the wisdom of the founder. By 
connecting it with the former high source, he curbed the 
licentiousness of the nobles, and gave a more important 
character to his new institution ; while, by making it the 
proudest reward which a sovereign could confer upon a 
subject, he excited a love of glory among them, and by 
reserving to himself the power of conferring an obliga- 
tion, bound them closer to him by the additional tie of 
interest. 

Tlie magnificent improvements, which the Castle un- 
derwent in this reign, were no doubt owing to the 
affection which Edward bore to his native place. The 
following is an account of the alterations and addi- 
tions, abstracted by Syson from onr most zealous in- 
quirers into the subject. *^ Walstnglmm relates, that in 
1344, Edward built a chamber, which ho calls the Round 
Table, 200 feet in diameter ; this, by other accounts, 
appears to have been only a temporary structure. Ilolin- 
shcd tells us, that in 1359, ' the King set workmen in 
hand, to take down much old buildings belonging to the 
castle of Windsor, and caused divers other fair and 
sumptuous works to be set up in and about the same 
castle, so that almost all the masons and carpenters that 
were of any account within the land, were sent for, and 
employed in the same works ;' but it appears, that various 
commissions for appointing surveyors, and impressing 
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workmeni had boen issued some yoars boforo ; and that in 
1350, the celebrated Wiiliani of Wykoliam, then one of 
the King's chaplains, was made clerk of the works, with 
ample powers, and a fee of one shilling a day whilst at 
Windsor, and two shillings when ho went elsewhere 
upon business ; his clerk had a salary of three shillings 
a-week. In 1359, the architect's powers were still 
farther increased, and he was appointed keopor of the 
manors of Old and New Windsor. The next year, 3C0 
workmen were impressed to be employed on the build- 
ings at the King's wages, some of whom having clandes- 
tinely left Windsor and engaged in other employments 
for greater wages, writs wore issued to prohibit all 
persons from employing them on pain of forfeiting all 
their goods and chattels, and to commit such of the 
workmen as should be apprehended to Newgate. The 
plague having carried off a great number of the King's 
workmen in 1362, writs were issued to the sheriffs of 
teveral counties, to impress 302 masons and diggers of 
stone, to be employed in the King's works. The counties 
of York, Salop, and Devon, were to furnish 60 men each. 
Glaziers were impressed in the year 1363 ; very few com- 
missions were issued after the year 1369, and none after 
1373, so that it may be presumed that this noble work 
was then completed, comprising the King's palace, the 
great hall of St. George, the lodgings on the east and 
south sides of the upper ward, the round tower, the 
chapel of St. George, the canons' houses in the lower 
ward, and the whole circumference of tlie walls, with the 
towers and gates." No part of William the Norman's 
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castle was preserved, except three towers at the wsti 
end of the lower ward. 

Tlio progressive improTeroents at Windsor were a con* 
tinnal source of interest to Edward during his reign. 
Indeed he valued himself so much upon being the 
restorer of this superb palace, that, it is said, he was 
greatly annoyed when it was reported to him that William 
ofWykeham took tlie whole credit to himself and caused 
these well known words, 

HOC FECIT WTKBHAM, 

to be cut on one of the walls*. Tlie Bishop, however, 
ingeniously cleared himself, by assuring the King that 
his meaning was, that the wealth and fame he had ac- 
quircfl in superintending the progress of the works, had 
been tlie making of Aim, and not that he was the founder 
of the Castle. 

There is no doubt that Windsor is much indebted to 
William of Wykham, afterwards Bishop of Winchester, 
and the Second Prelate of the Order of the Garter. Tlie 
tower in which ho resided is still called after him Win- 
chester Tower. It is a singular fact that this was also 
the residence of Sir Joflrey Wyatvillo. 

The Kings of Scotland and France were lodged, the 
former in the Round Tower, and the latter in the tower 
connected with the Bound Tower by a narrow passage 
between two walls at the south-west comer of the upper 



* Rrery nMlciiYoiir liiw licon mndo to dlwoYor tlio ■tuno on whioh 
thciio wortln wcro cngmvod. It certainly wnsin extetcnce before thom 
extensive alterations of tlie Castle which were made in George the 
Fourth's reign. These words are cnt in stone on the Winohester Tower, 
together with the date 1638. 
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ward of tho Castle. It is said to liavo been raised to 
enable the royal prisoners to communicate with one 
another, by paying and returning daily visits, attended 
by tho guards who had the care of their persons. A fur- 
ther account will bo given of those jKU'sonagus in tho 
history of the lloimd Tower. 

It is impoBsiblo to gaze upon Windsor Castle in its 
present state of magnificence, without a melancholy con- 
sciousness of the nothingness of human grandour, when 
we consider the humbling and obscuro end of the mighty 
Edward. " When his distemper," says one of our iirst 
histonans, ^became so violent that no ho]K) of his re- 
covery remained, all his attendants forsook htm, as a 
bankrupt no longer able to requite their services. The . 
ungrateful Alice, waiting till she perceived him in the 
agonies of death, was so inhuman as to stri]) him of his 
rings and jewels, and leave him without one domestic to 
close his eyes, and do tlie last oftices to his breathless 
corpse. In this deplorable condition, bereft of comfort 
and assistance, the mighty Edward lay expiring ; when 
a priest, not quite so savage as tho rest of hb domestics, 
approached his bed; and finding liim still breathing, 
began to administer some comfort to his soul. ICdward 
had not yet lost all perception, when he found himself 
thus abandoned and forlorn, in the lust moments of his 
life. lie was just able to express a deep sense of sorrow 
and contrition for the errors of his conduct, and died 
pronouncing the name of Jesus." 







RICHARD THE SECOMD* 

III the reign of Richard the Second, the appeal of high- 
treason, brouglit by tho Dnko of Ilorcford (Henry of 
Lancaster) against Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, 
was heard by this prince, on a scaffold erected within 
Windsor Castle. The Duke of Ilereford had accnsed 
Norfolk in parliament of having mado use of seditious 
expressions against the king. T1ie latter denied tho 
charge, and gave Hereford tho lie. Tho meeting at 
Windsor having passed off without tho parties becoming 
reconciled, it was agreed that they should settle the 
dispute by single combat, and a time and place were 
appointed for the purpose. As it was on this occasion 
tlmt Richard exhibited that singular instance of imbecility 
and injustice which eventually lost him his crown, a 
short account of the meeting may not be unacceptable. 
On the day named for the combat, Hereford was tho first 
who apjieared on tho ground, mounted on a white charger 
richly caparisoned, and himself defended by complete 
armour. On the mareschal demanding his name and 
purpose, *^ I am Henry," he replied, ** of Lancaster, Duke 
of Hereford, come hither according to my duty, against 
Tliomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, a false traitor to 
God, tho King, the realm, and me." Then, taking the 
customary oath, he entered the lists, where he sheathed 
his swonl, pulled down his beaver, crossed himself on 
tho forehead, seized his lance, and sat down ou a chair 
of green velvet, placed at one end of tho lists. Then the 
King entered the field, in great cliivalric iM)mp, attended 







by ten thousand mon-at-arms. Wlien his Majosty was 
seated, the Duke of Norfolk appeared, mounted upon a 
barbed horse, with a coat-of>arms of crimson velvet 
embroidered with lions of silver and mulberry-trees, and 
having taken his oath exclaimed, ^God defend the 
right !" The lances were then measured, and delivered 
to the combatants. The Dukes took their stations, and 
the trumpets sounded a charge. Lancaster commenced 
his career with great violence, but, before the antagonists 
could join issue, the King threw down liis wai'der or 
truncheon, and the heralds interposed. Richard then 
forbade the combat, and banished the Duke of Hereford 
for ten years, and the Duke of Norfolk for life. Norfolk 
retired to Venice, where he shortly died the victim of 
chagrin and disgust. Ilcroford boro his fato with moro 
philosophy, and soon returned to wreak vengeance upon 
the ill-starred Richard. 

HEKBY THE FOURTH. 

On the death of Richard, and the accession of his 
rival, the Duke of Hereford, as Henry the Fourth, 
Windsor was for a short period in the hands of the Earl 
of Salisbury, and other nobles, who conspired against the 
usurper in the early part of his reign. 

From this time to the reign of Henry the Eighth, no 
circumstance of any consequence is recorded as connected 
with Windsor, nor does it appear to have been the resi- 
dence of the Kings of England for any length of time 
during the intervening period. Several of them how- 
ever made additions to the Castle at di£Pereut times. 
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Edward tbe Fourth rebuilt on a larger scale the beau- 
tiful chapel of St. Oeorge ; llenry the Seventh added 
the roof of the choir, and caused some now buildings 
to be constructed in the Upper Ward of the Castle. 
Henry the Eighth built the groat gate in the Lower 
Ward leading to the town. 

IIEKRT THE EIGHTH. 

In the magnificent reign of the lost of the Henries, 
Windsor was again filled with tlie valour and the beauty 
of the land : in the foremost of these was the young Earl 
of Surrey, whose unfortunate history is so intimately con- 
nected with the proud old pile, that it is impossible to 
gaze upon it without his image recurring to our memory. 
We feel a kind of relief, in turning from the fate of heroes 
and statesmen, to muse upon his romantic love for the 
fair Gcraldino. Wo almost fancy him, habited in the 
magnificent costume of the time, and wandering through 
the " large green courts," 

<* with oyon cast tip unto tho Mnldon's tower, 
Aiid easy sighs, such as folk draw in love.** 

Ilere, too, was passed the earliest and happiest part of 
his life ; and hero he first became acquainted with the 
fair maid whom his sonnets have immortalised. Her 
name is not known, but she is supposed to have been of 
the family of Kildarc, who, as well as himself, were 
sufTcrcrs by the cruelty of Henry. As soon as he arrived 
at manhood, he set out to make the tour of Europe with 
the accomplished young Earl of lUclnnond, a natural son 
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of Henry's, who had been the companion of his child- 
hood : he himself says, 

*' In lust and Joy, 
With a king's ion my childiitli yeont did pasa." 

TTis companion died at Paris ; and Surrey sot out for 
Floronco, wlioro, likuutruu lioru of ronuuicojio published 
a challongo to all comers, wliolhor Clirislians, Jews, 
Saracens, Turks, or Cannibals, in defence of the fair 
Geraldine ; and was victorious in the tournament insti- 
tuted by the Grand Duke on the occasion. Lord Orford 
says of him, ''Wo now emerge from the twilight of 
learning to an almost classic author, that ornament of a 
boisterous, yet not unpolished court, the Earl of Surrey, 
celebrated by Drayton, Dryden, Fenton, and Pope, illus- 
trated by his own muse, and lamented for his unhappy 
death : a man (as Sir Walter Raleigh says) no less 
valiant than learned, and of excellent hopes." He was 
beheaded on Tower-hill, almost without the shadow of 
a crime, on the lOth January 1547, in the 2Ath year 
of his ago. 

For some years previous to his death^ Windsor was 
the scene of his imprisonment, as well as of his youthful 
attachment. The picture which he gives of his feelings 
during this period is remarkably interesting, both as con- 
nected with his history, and as a curious illustration of 
the times :— 

*• So orud priton how oould boildo, alas I 

As proud Windsor I whoro f, In lust and Joy, 

Witli a king's son my ohildlsli yonrs did pass, 
In groatcr foost than Priam's son of Troy : 

Whore each sweot place returns a place full sowr ! 
The large green courts, where we were wont to here. 
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With eyet cast up unto the maiden's tower. 

And eiwy sighs, such as folk draw in love : 
The stately scats, tho Indies bright of hue. 

The dances short, long tales of great delight, 
With words and loolcs that tigers could but rue ; 

Where each of us did plead tho other's right : 
Tho palm-plny, whore, dispelled for tho gome. 

With dnsed cycB, oft we by gleams of love 
Have miss'd tho ball, and got sight of our dame, 

To bait her eyes that kept the lends above : 
Tlic gravel ground, with sleeves tlctl on the helm. 

On foamihg horse, with swords and friendly hearts ; 
With cheer as though one would another whelm ; 

Where we have fought and chased oft with darti. 
The wild forest, the clothed holts with green. 

With reins avn1c<1, nnd swift ybrcnthcd horse. 
With cry of hounds, and merry blasts between, 

Where wo did chnso the fearful hart of forco. 
O plooo of bliss ! ronewer of my woes ! 

Give mo account where is my noble fere, 
Whom In thy colls thou dost each night enclose 

To other locfe, but unto mo most dear." 



There is a curious picture of the Earl of Surrey, by 
Holbein, in tho state apartments of Hampton Court, 
which cannot bo beheld without interest. 

During the reigns of Edward the Sixth and his sister 
Mary, Windsor is again but little mentioned by histo- 
rians. Tho latter, however, appears to have visited it 
soon after her marriage, attended by a pompous caval- 
cade, and accompanied by her husband Philip of Spain. 
Ashmole says, " The King and Queen, after the marriage 
solonmizod by thorn at Winchester tho 15111 July 1544, 
aiTived at Windsor the 3rd of August following, where 
at the nether end of Pescod-strcct, they were met by the 
IVFayor of Windsor and his brethren, and thence (the 
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truiui)ot8 sounding) they in*ocood(x1, with tho OAicera of 
Arms boforo them, into tho Castle, till they oi-rived at 
the west door of the Chapel, where was prepared a form 
with carpets and cushions, and at their entry the Bishop 
of Winchester censed them." 

ELIZABETH. 

Elizabeth was a much more frequent visiter at the 
residence of her ancestors. Here she might be seen by 
her liege subjects, in a morning hunting the dcor, and 
as an especial compliment, cutting its throat with her 
own hand, and, in an evening, joining with her most 
favoured courtiers in tho stately dances of tho period. 
Here she often presided at the whipping of the blinded 
boar, and the tying of tho ape to u horse's back ; or 
chatted about the toumure of a courtier's leg, with her 
maids of honour, over a breakfast of beef and ale. These 
circumstances must be taken as characteristics of the 
age in which she lived, and not as the natural tastes of 
Elizabeth ; for, whatever may have been her faults, 
coarseness of mind at least cannot be attributed to her 
OS one of them. 

We have a description of the interior of Windsor 
Castle, by a foreigner who travelled in England daring 
this period. It is so far curious, as presenting a strong 
contrast between the taste and mogniiiconce of the pre- 
sent day, and what were oonsidored as objects of admira- 
tion in the sixteenth century. ^ There are worthy of 
notice here," says the writer in question, ^ two batlung- 
rooms, ceiled and wainscotted with looking-glasses ; the 
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chamber in which Henry the Sixth was bom ; Queen 
Elizabeth's bedchamber, where is a table of red m^ble 
with white streaks ; a gallery everywhere ornamented 
with emblems and figures ; a chamber in which are the 
royal beds of Ilenry the Seventh and his Queen — of 
liSdward the Sixth, Henry the Eiglitli, and Anne Doleyn ; 
all of them eleven feet square, and covered with quilts 
shining with gold and silver; Queen Elizabeth's bed, 
with various coverings of embroidery, but not quite so 
long or large as the others ; a piece of tapestry in which 
is represented Clevis, King of France, with an angel pre- 
senting to him the fiewn de 1%$, to be borne in his arms ; 
for, before this time, the Kings of France bore three 
toads in their shields, instead of which they afterwards 
placed three fiewn de Ua on 2k blue field. The antique 
tapestry is said to have been taken from a King of 
France, while the English were masters there. We were 
sliown here, among other tilings, the horn of a unicorn, 
of above eight R]>niis and a half in Icngtii, valued at above 
10,(HNM. ; the bird of iNirndiso, three spans long ; and a 
cushion most curiously wrought by Queen Elizabeth's 
own hand." 

The North Terrace was raised by this Princess. She 
built also a gate, (leading down to the town, in the Lower 
Ward,) which has been since demolished; and made 
some additions to that part of tlie Castle immediately 
opposite to, and on the north side, of the Round Tower, 
in which she herself resided, as well as her successor 
James the First. 



JAMES THE FIRST. 

During the reign of the first James, Windsor is but 
seldom mentioned, lie ai»pcars to have troubled himself 
little either with its beauty or its iniprovemout, uUhough 
he ocoosionuUy made it his residence : here, however, a 
description of Camden's, as there is some elegance in it, 
may with propriety be inserted. ^ From an high hill," 
he says, ** that rises with a gentle ascent, it enjoyeth a 
most delightful prospect round about ; for right in the 
front it overlooketh a vale, lying out far and wide, gar- 
nished with corn-fields, flourishing with meadows, decked 
with groves on each side, and watered with the most 
mild and calm river Thames ; behind it arise hills every- 
where, neither rough nor over high, attired as it were 
with woods, and even dedicated, as it were by nature, to 
hunting and game." 

CHARLES THE FIRST. 

The unfortunate Charles the First, as he was possessed 
of more natural taste, was consequently' more attracted 
by this beautiful combination of art and nature : indeed 
ho was much attached to Windsor. Here, in the early 
part of his reign, he frequently held his courts, and hero 
he indulged in the revel and the dance, iu those very 
apartments which were afterwards destined to be his 
prison. He built a gate at the east end of the Ter- 
race ; '' the very gate," says a modern writer, " beneath 
whose pediment walked the guard that held him in 
captivity." At the beginning of the disturbances of his 
reign, Windsor was resorted to by him, as it had some- 




titnes been by his predecesson, as the beet place of 
defence. * In n few days/* says Clarendon, * the King 
removed to his Castle at Windsor, where he conld be 
secure from any sndden popular tumult." A short time 
after this it became a garrison of the Parliamentary 
army, and Colonel Venn, afterwards one of his judges, 
was appointed the governor. What a contrast I when 
we consider that fabric, the proud residence of so many 
kings, and the very emblem of monarchy itself, becoming 
the scene of the shouts and blasphemies of a republican 
rabble I Nothing that was sacred in religion, or beauti- 
fnl in art, escaped the wantonness or avarice of these 
sacrilegious wretches. Tlie tombs of their kings were 
mutilated, and the statues and paintings of the best 
masters became the ]>roperty of speculators and Jews ; 
whatever could fetch gold was transferred to the best 
bidder, and whatever was not marketable became the 
object of destruction. The niches on the exterior of St. 
George's Chai>el are still empty, a melancholy memento 
of the horrors and barbarism which must ever follow a 
national convulsion I 

In the autumn of 1C42, the Castle was attacked by 
Prince Kupert. The attempt was unsuccessful, and it 
remained in the hands of the Parliament. It is need- 
less to give an account of Charles's fortunes and suffer- 
ings from this jieriod till ho l)ecanio a prisoner in the 
]Nilaco of his anrofltors : it is sufTicient to obsfTve, that 
a short time previously a council was secretly called 
here, com)>osc<l of the mont dangerous republicans of the 
day ; nud here — in the very halls of the 'i'udoi*8 and 
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riautagonots — was first oiHinod that claring dobiUo 
for bringing tliat unhappy princo to Judgment, and 
of punisliing their Sovereign, by a judicial soutonov, 
for hia mal-odministration : ^ It is very truo," says Cla- 
rendon, " that within a few days after the King's with- 
drawing from Hampton-Court, and after it was known 
that be was in the Isle of Wight, there was a meeting of 
the general officers of the army at Windsor, whore Crom- 
well and Ireton were present, to consult what should 
now be done with the King. For, though Ci'omwell was 
weaiy of the agitators, and resolved to break their meet- 
ings, and tliough the Parliament concun*od in all ho 
desired, yet his entire confidence was in the officera of 
the army. At tliis conference, the preliminaries whereof 
were always fastings and prayers, made at tlie very 
Council by Cromwell or Irotou, or souio othor tHtjtircd 
person, as most of tlio oflicors were, it wus resolved, 
That the King should bo prosecuted for his life, as a 
criminal person,*' of which his Majesty was advertised 
speedily by Watson, quartermaster-general of the army. 

As soon as it was known that Charles was to be con- 
veyed to Windsor, Lord Newbury, a staunch royalist, 
managed to open a correspondence with him, in which a 
last chance of escape was held out to the unhappy prisoner. 
As it was well ascertained tliat the cortege would pass 
through Bagshot in their way to the Castle, it was settled 
that, a few miles from this place, the King should com- 
plain of fatigue and the badness of his horse ; when Lord 
Newbury's being the nearest house of consequence in 
the neighbourhood, he would of course be allowed to rest 
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there till he was better able to proceed. A new horse 
was then to be brought him, which, being stronger and 
faster than those of his guards, would consequently 
enable him to outstrip them. Charles's ill fortune, how* 
OTor, persecuted him to tlio last : at Ijord Newbury's 
table, he was informed that the horse in which he so 
much trusted had received a violent hurt, and he was 
under tho necessity of resuming Jiis melancholy journey, 
deprived even of that last ray of hope which had pro- 
bably cheered him for so many miles. 

On his arrival at Windsor fresh indignities awaited 
him : he was deprived of every vestige of royalty, his 
favourite followers were dismissed his service, and, as 
another writer expresses it, ^ In the palace of his ances- 
tors, he was treated with the indignity of a captive in a 
public gaol." Here, as Ileath observes, '' ho kept his 
last sorrowful Christmas,** and a few days afterwards 
was brought to London, to meet his death-blow by tho 
hands of tho executioner. Ilis body, as is well known, 
was brought to Windsor for burial, an account of which, 
as well as of tho discovery of his remains in 181.3, will be 
given in the chapter on St. George's Chapel. Page 67. 

CROMWELL. 

Cromwell, after his olovation to tho Protectorship, fre- 
quently resided at Windsor ; tho consciousness, however, 
that his family would not long remain in possession of 
the power which he should leave them, prevented liim 
prolmbiy from making any additions, or particular 
improvements, to the Castle. An old writer gives a 
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vivid deacription of the usurper ; — a coat of mail con- 
cealed beneath hia dress — ^his steps slow, as he sauntered 
along the Terrace of the Castle — and his mind apparently 
abstracted in thought — while ho occasional!/ threw 
furtive g^ces on each side of him, as i^ in perpetual 
dread of tho stroke or bullet of tho assawin. What a 
contrast between tliis man and his high-mindod victim I * 
The latter, unfortunate in life, and miserable in his end, 
was still calm, and even cheerful, in all his misfortunes : 
tho former, prosperous in all his undertakings, was 
wretched even in his prosperity. Charles, having boon 
long inured to the frowns of fortune, looked u|)on death 
as his best friend : Cromwell, on whom adversity never 
lowered, was the prey of a morbid conscience, and died 
on the very day which he had always mentioned as the 
most fortunate of his life. Charles descended to the 
grave in silence, and almost in secrecy : Cromwell was 
buried with the pomp of the proudest kings; yet his 
body was shortly re-interred beneath the public gibbet, 
and his scull is even now an object of curiosity in the 
Museum of Oxford Uiiivei-sity t 

ciiaules the second. 
But a far greater contrast presents itself, when we 
turn from Windsor as the residence of the ill-fated 
Charles and the phlegmatic Cromwell, and then behold 
it as tho scene of those follies and debaucheries which 
immediately followed the Restoration. We almost look 
with complacency upon the clviracter of the usurper 

* It Is extraordinary that the deaoendanta of Oharlaa the First and 
Cromwdl intennarriod, in the fourth dogroo. 
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himself, when we see the second Chftrlee holding his 

volaptnons revels in the very halls which had been the 

prison of his father ; in those very apartments where he 

had moralised over his own broken fortnnes, and wept over 

those of his children ; where he had probabl j commnned 

with his Maker, and prepared himself for that death 

which he most have anticipated, either bj the hands of 

the headsman or the assassin. Within the precincts of 

Windsor, the greatest admirer of Charles the Second can 

hardly think upon his memory without disgust. His 

goodnature is foigotten, his gallantry and high-breeding 

become matters of reproach, and his wit construed into 

buffoonery and bad taste. 

Charles the Second generally made the Castle his 

summer residence, besides paying occasional visito to it 

in company with the most favoured beauties of his Court. 

Pepys says, in his Diary, " I did hear that the Queen is 

much grieved of late at the King's neglecting her, he not 

having supped with her this quarter of a year, and almost 

every night with my lady Castlemaine ; who hath been 

with him this George's feast at Windsor, and come home 

with him last night ; and, which is more, they say is 

removed, as to her bed, from her own home to a chamber 

in Whitehall, next to the King's owne ; which I am sorry 

to hear though I love her much." G^ige Villiers, 

Duke of Buckingham, ** the life of pleasure, and the soul 

of wliim," was frequently a visiter at Windsor, the gayest 

and wittiest of 

-~— *'therinf 
Of merry ttRtesmeii and tboir mlmlo king.** 
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Here, too, the unhappy young Duke of Monmouth spent 
a portion of the early period of his life, and was first 
initiated in the voluptuous pleasures of liis father. Pepys 
mentions a circumstance as occurring at Windsor, which,' 
though it may at first appear trivial, is far ftrom being 
uninteresting, as it took place at a time when it was 
thought that Charles had serious intentions of attempting 
to make the Duke, his illegitimate sou, heir totlio throne. 
He says, in his Diary, ^ The Queene (which I did not 
know) it seems was at Windsor, at the late Bt. George's 
feast there ; and the Duke of Monmouth dancing with her, 
with his hat in his hand, the King came in and kissed 
him, and made him put it on his head, which everybody 
took notice of." 

The beautiful Nell Gwyn had for some time a house in 
the vicinity of Windsor, and here the royal voluptuary 
often passed the night, in company with her and those 
' choice spirits' whom wit or profligacy had recommended 
to his favour. When, at a later period, he became less 
awed at the remonstrances of the few ^vise men who sur- 
rounded him, the fair actress became an inmate of the 
Castle itself, and the most luxurious apartments were set 
apart for her use*. 

Charles the Second did much for Windsor, and much 
that he has done has been found fault with. The princi- 

* Honoe Walpole, oUiidlng to the frequent mlmpplloation of the 
name of God, observes: ** I have got a warmlng-ium that bojongod to 
Charles the Seoond, and was probably used for the beds of bis mis- 
tresses; it Is insoribed, 8erv4 Ood and livt/or ever,** This warming* 
pan is we believe still preserved at Strawberry Hill. Noll Gwyn's pair 
of boUowi Is in the pUte room of Windsor Castle. Ilor bed, whioh waa 
removed from her house at Dray, may now bo seox at the Caatla Inn, 
Windsor. 
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pal alteration^ however, which we feel most inclined to 
censure, ia his having snhstitntcd French windows instead 
of Gothic ones, and thus materially injured the general 
effect of the building. But we must remember that the 
old windows were mnall and irrc^giilar, and as Charles 
luid become greatly vitiated by French habits and l«Vench 
tastes during his residence abroad, we cannot much 
wonder at the mistake which he made. The improve- 
ments, however, which were effected in the interior of 
the building wcro as costly as they were elegant. Evelyn, 
who visited the Castle some years before the Restoration, 
observes, that *' the roomes were mdanehoiy^ and of aiUi^fU 
magnificence." Indeed, they were naturally more adapted 
to a fortress than a palace, and as they had suffered 
much in the civil wars, Charles must have expended 
immense sums in his work of renovation. In his reign 
Yerrio ]iainted most of the ceilings, some of which remain; 
the apartments wcro splendidly fiirniRhod, and the former 
collection of pictures, which had been sold during the 
lato Jievolution, was supplied by the works of the first 
masters. At his death Charles certainly bequeathed to 
his successors the most magnificent palace in Europe. 

JAIIRS TIIK SF.COND. 

James the Second completed the little which Charles 
had left to bo done. In liis reign Yerrio finished the 
decorations of the ceilings, but, excepting a few improve- 
ments in its internal convenience, no alterations of con- 
sequence were made by this prince. The only circum- 
stance of interest, connected with Windsor, in his reign, 

D t 
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18 having permitted, during his residence here^ the 
public entry of a nuncio from the Pope. The circum- 
stance, as soon as it was known, excited universal dis- 
gust, not only in the country at large, but even among 
his particular fnonds and courtiers : the Duke of Somer- 
set, who was then the Lord of the Bedchamber in 
waiting, refused to attend the nuncio to the King's 
presence. 

The witty Duke of Buckingham used to observe, that 
^ Charles the Second might have been a great King if 
he would, but that James the Second would if he could." 
There is no doubt but that this assertion is perfectly 
true, for we find a similar remark in a contempo- 
rary writer, (Dr. King). ^ Had this prince," he says, ''been 
bred up in any other creed, or even had he possessed 
the religion of the Emperor of China, he might have 
been one of the best princes that England has produced;" 
but it was owing to such circumstances as the one above- 
mentioned, that James was driven from his throne. 
Indeed such was his intemperate zeal for his religion, 
that it was ridiculed even at the Court of Rome, for on 
his first appearance at Versailles a celebrated Cardinal 
was heard to remark, ''See the man who lost three 
kingdoms for an old mass I " 

WILLIAM THE THIRD. 

William the Third was not very frequently a resident at 
Windsor; however, he enlarged the Little Park, planted 
some avenues of trees there, and surrounded the whole 
with a brick wall. 
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QUEEK AKKE. 

Qnoen Anne, when Princess of Denmark, resided in a 
small honse adjoining the Little Pork : on her accession 
to the throne she frequently visited Windsor and made 
a few additions to the Castle, among which maj be men- 
tioned a flight of steps on the east side of the Terrace. 

GEORGE THE PIEST AUtTi GEOEOE THE SECOWD. 

In the two following reigns the Conrt principally resided 
at Kensington and Ilampton-Gourt. The tastes indeed, 
of both George the First and his son George the Second, 
were far too gross to be able to appreciate the peculiar 
magnificence which is attached to Windsor; and, conse- 
quently, though different sums were voted for keeping 
the Castle in repair during these reigns, it was not even 
honoured with the presence of their (German mistresses, 
or disgraced by the hereditary quarrels of the father and 
son*. Ilorace Walpole, who was of course intimately 
acquainted with the domestic history of both these 
princes, as well as with the annals of their family, has 
made the following sarcastic remark : ** I recollect none 
of their ancestors eminent in arms ; and that any of 
their family should have a real taste for letters, or the 
arts, would be little short of a miracle." 

During the latter reign, the celebrated Duke of Cum- 
berland wna frequently a resident at that lodge of the 

4> " It iieomi fntnl," Mys Walpolti, " to the hnnm of nrunawlok, to 
dlnplay R nnnntnnt imoccmlnn of qimrrrln botwron tlio non find tho 
fAtlinr. (Intrgn tfto HtHNtnil liiul fiimm^llcil ivlih hit ftiUior» ami 
Frwlcrlok, l*rinoo of WaIor, wm r woKhloM ■on.** 



Great Park which still boars his namo. Tho early 
youth of this prince had hold out groat promises of 
future talonts, which had either boon overrated by the 
followers of royalty, or, what was more probable, had 
never found a sufficient field in which to distinguish 
themselves: it was the consciousness of this, and tlie 
workings of a blighted ambition, that so often drove him 
to this beautiful spot, to vent those feelings of worldly 
disgust which he dignified under the name of philosophy. 
Horace Walpole has given an early anecdote of this 
prince, which is too characteristic to be omitted : ^ One 
day he had given some offence to his royal mother, and 
was remanded to the confinement of his chamber. After 
what tho Quoou thought a sufficient duration of punish- 
munt, she sent for him. lie rctuniod in a very sullen 
humour. ^'Wlmt havo you boon doing t*' said tho 
Queen.—" Reading/*— « What book !"— *« The Now Testo- 
mont."— « Very well. What part !'*— « Whore it is said, 
iViftnan, why troublest thou me f ' 

OEOBOE THE TIIIttD. 

The domestic history of George the Third is so inti- 
mately associated with Windsor, that it would be diffi- 
cult to enter into the subject of his residence here, 
without giving a lengthened detail of his private life. 
It is sufficient to observe that an interest was taken by 
this monarch in everything connected with Windsor, and 
that this interest is still repaid by all who camo within 
the circle of his goodness, with an affection for his 
memory which almost amounts to adoration. In the 
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chilling atmoepkcro of a court, private character is so 
entirely lost in public splendour, that it is almost impos- 
sible to separate the ore from the dross, and distingnish 
between the monarch and the man ; but in the compara- 
tive retirement of the country, more especiallj where an 
interest is taken in rural pleasures and pursuits, the case 
is far different : it is then that the private qualities of a 
prince are seen in their proper light. Every domestic 
act is canvassed by those around ; for each trait exhibited 
in the family circle of the monarch being communicated 
by the humbler followers of a court to their friends in 
its vicinity, the rpyol character is soon known, and sel- 
dom mistaken. What wonder then that the memory of 
this good King should be thus fondly cherished ! Ilis 
secret charities, as numerous as they were delicate ; his 
fondness for his children, and his social intercourse with 
those around him, all tend to excite those mingled feel- 
ings of loyalty and affection, the purest emotions per- 
liajis with which the human heart can be kindled. 

lilany improvements were made by George the Tliird 
in the Castle, which appear of minor importance when 
compared with the sweeping alterations of his successor. 
Among the principal of these may be mentioned the 
renovation of St. George's Chapel and the north front of 
the Upper Ward. It was his intention to carry this work 
of restoration much further, but these designs were 
frustrated by the fatal malady which only terminated 
with his death. 
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OEOROE THE FOURTH. 

The magnificent improvements made by George 'the 
Fourth may be said to have conmienced on the 12th of 
August 1824, the anniversary of his Majesty's birth-day, 
when the king laid the first stone of a new tower on the 
south side of the great quadrangle, now called George 
the Fourth's Gateway. It would be possible, at best, to 
give but a very imperfect idea of the whole of the altera- 
tions which have taken place. They will form a glorious 
monument to the munificent prince by whom they were 
set on foot, and to the arcliitect who has completed them. 
If Edward the Third was fortunate in having William of 
Wykeham to put kit plans into execution, Gooige tlio 
Fourth was not less so in having Sir JefiVy Wyatville to 
superintend hit work of renovation. 

Here let me be allowed to pause in order to pay a 
small tribute of affection to the memory of Sir JefiVy 
Wyatville, whose death has taken place since the pre- 
ceding remark was written. It is not to his talents as an 
architect that I would principally refer : Windsor Castle 
will always be associated* with his name and memory ; and 
there are many other buildings in different parts of the 
kingdom which may be referred to as testimonials of his 
taste and skill, such as the restoration of Chatsworth, Bad- 
mington, Longleat, &c. It is, however, to the kindness 
of his heart, and the benevolence and liberality of his 
disposition, that Sir Joffry will live in the esteem of those 
who knew him best. There was a frankness and honesty 
displayed in his character, an absence of all guile, and 
a straight-forwardness of purpose, which were equally 
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conspiouous in nil thut he said and nU that he did. Amongst 
the numerous workmen ho employed for so many years at 
Whidsor, lio was universally beloved and rosiioetod, and 
his lil>erality to tlioso in distress was very great. We may 
add| in conclusion, that he found Windsor Castle a gloomy 
pile of building, and left it the splendid palace we now 
see it. It is not the least praise which may be bestowed 
upon him that he has preserved most of the external 
features of the Castle, and yet sacrificed nothing of the 
internal convenience ; that he has provided for all the 
comforts and luxuries of the present day, without dis- 
carding any of the architectural attributes of the past. 

In viewing what has been done a regret sometimes 
occurs. It is tills : As the Castle has been altered and 
added to by so many of our kings, specimens of the archi- 
tecture of different ages would have added to its interest 
if they had been handed down to posterity, instead of 
the present uniformity, imposing as it is. 

Tlie time will probably come when Windsor will derive 
not the least interesting of its associations front having 
been the residence of a monarch, who, if ho had lived 
in a remoter period, would have been doomed " Qeorffe 
the Magnificent^* When wo call to mind how his taste and 
splendour have been displayed, not only in this ancient 
seat of monarchy, but also in the metropolis, which (as 
was related of Augustus with regard to Rome) he may be 
said to have found of brick, and to have left of marble ; 
and when we remember the glorious victories which were 
achieved during his administration of affairs, we shall 
surely confess that he may with justice be ranked high 



ntnong tlioae niauurclia wlio liuvo raimtd Uiu gtui7 of 
Engloud by tliair tulenta, anJ innnortalizeil Wiudeor 
1/ having luailu it tliuir rouiilunou. AiiLticuoimt of tho 
alloniliuna and iinpravoniuuts iimdu at WiiiUsur during 
llie roign of tliia jiriiiue, will bu I'uuud in tliu fuUuiviug 
aiiaptera. 

THE LOWER WAllD. 

lou Cabti.e coimisU of two 

I Wurds or Courta, between ivliicb 

a the Round Toner or Keep. Tbc 

Lower Ward, which is by far tlie 

ro spaoioue of tbo two, cumprisoi 

tho following buildings: On theaonlh 

and wesliiiilutiuru Ihulioiisiutofwhnt 

ro formerly called tho Poor Knighls, but hy tbo good 

te of his late Majesty, William tho Fourth, they are 

IT c&lled tho Military Uoights' Hdubos. At tho eoEl 

oxtromity of tlio aonth aido is tho Ivy or Store 'I'on 

Un tlio north aido ore, fit. Georgu'ii UliDiiol, tbo royul 

mb-lLouBu, tlio Doftiioi'y, nud Wiiiolio»tur 'I'uwor. 
tills Court are also Salisbury Tower, belonging to 
llishop of Salisbury as CluuiocUor of tbo Order of the 
Garter ; Ileory the Eighth'g Gateway, forming the iirinoi 
pal ontronca from the town, and Garter, a ainall tower oi 
the west front, bolongiog to tho Garter King'Ul'Aniui. 

In addition to those, though not forming on iinmci)i(Lte 
part of the Court itself, ore tho groat Cluiatera at 
bock of St, George's Cbapol, which contain the houiea of 
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the Canons ; Iho lesser Cloislcn*, at tlie west end of the 
Clw|>ol, ill wliiol. are the residtmces of ll>e Minor Couons 
and other Officer, of (he College ; nnd JlHub Cksot's 

liieh-itroet of llic town, nnil wliinli contitiiiB n bcnntiftil nnU 
intorrating vaiiltcil Chnmbcr or CrypI, hnving a ef^incd 
roof of ndniirnlilc work man shiji, with dcciily-reoesaed 
loop-holes ; n reprcaontalion of wliioh is here given. 
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ST. QEORQE'S COLLEGE. 

This Ooll^ge was iooorporated by lildword the Third, 
in the 22nd year of his reign, and somewhat less tlian a 
twelTomonth before the establisliment of the Order of 
the Garter. By the letters-patent which were issued on 
the occasion, it was ordained to consist of a Gustos or 
Dean, twelve secular Canons, thirteen Priests or Vicars, 
four Clerks, six Choristers, twenty-four Alms Knights, 
and other officers of less consideration. For the main- 
tenance of this community, several manors in different 
counties, as well as other sources of revenue, were 
ordered to be set apart ; and these have been greatly 
added to in other reigns, not only by grants of the Sove- 
reigns themselves, but also by the donations of many 
pious individuals, most of whom were Knights of the 
Charter. 

^ MILITARY KNIOIITS. 

This institution was founded at the same time as the 
College, by Edward the Third, when it was ordained tlmt 
such persons, not exceeding twenty-four in number, who, 
having distinguished themselves in the wars, had after-' 
wards been reduced to poverty, should bo here main- 
tained out of the Collegiate revenues. By an Act of 
Parliament of Edward the Fourth, this latter proviso 
was annulled, when, it being no longer imperative on the 
College to maintain them, their numbers and comforts 
became considerably lessened. By the Will of Henry 
the Eighth, £600 per annum were provided for the sup- 
port of a number of poor Knights not exceeding thirteen, 
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wliich continued to be the established complement till 
the reign of James the first, when five others were 
added by tho benefactions of Sir Peter le Maire and 
Sir Francis Crane, tho latter of whom was for somo time 
Cliancellor of tho Order of the Garter. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, the rules of the institution were settled nearly 
as they are at present, and the grants made in other 
reigns were duly confirmed. The principal duties required 
of the ICnights were to attend regularly at divine service, 
and to pray for the eternal welfare of the Sovereign, and 
the Knights Companions of the Garter. 

THE DEANERY. 
This building was erected by Dean Urswick, in 1500, 
and was afterwards much improved in internal conve- 
nience by Dean Keppol, in the middle of the last century. 
In an apartment called the Garter Room, from the 
Knights of tho Order robing themselves tlicrc prepara- 
tory to an Installation, is an ancient screen, on which are 
emblazoned the armorial devices of all who have been 
honoured with the Garter from the reign of Edward the 
lliird to, wo boliovo, the present time. 

THE LIBRARY. 
The Collegiate Library is situated at the lower end of 
tho inner Cloisters, and is worthy of being at the dis- 
posal of a more extensive community. Somo time since 
it received a valuable addition by tlie will of an Earl of 
Ranclagh, who bequeathed his whole library to the 
College. 
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THE CHAPTER-HOUSE. 

At the north-east end of St. George's Chapel is the 
Chapter-House, which contains two objects worthy of 
obserration. The first is a full-length portrait of Edward 
the Third, habited in his robes, and holding in his hand 
a sword, to which tho Crowns of France and Scotland 
are attached. Round the portrait is tlio following in- 
scription : — 

Edwardus Tertius, invlotittilmus AngUa Ilex, hujus CapoHe oi 
nobiliasimi Ordinis Garterii Fundator. 

In English, — 

** Edward the Third, the invincible King of Britain, Foundor of this 
Ghapel and of the moet noble Ordor of the Garter." 

The other object is the Sword of State of this groat 
Prince, which is six feet nine inches in length. 

Opposite the north door of St. George's Chapel was 
founded. An. II lion. 8, a house called the Now Com- 
mons*, by James Denton, one of the canons of tho College, 

* ** Thia house, oallod tlio Now Commons, has for many years boon 
oonvertod Into one of tho oaiions* huuwNi, and during tho tinio titat I<ord 
Franola Seymour was possessed of It in his right as canon, he caused to 
be removed several figures in old stained glass, which were in the east 
window in a long inner room at the top of the house, intended moet 
probably for a library for the chantry priests and choristers. The 
figures wero half-lengths of Arbtotle, Plato, and Socrates, os the inscrip- 
tions under them showed. Tho faces were very fine, and in high pre- 
servation, but the drapery was broken, and very much damaged. ,In 
the window of the buttery opening Into the hall, wore the remains of 
two round panes of stained glass, which exhibited a barrel or gun, or, 
charged with an escalop shell, argent, having these letters, abn. In the 
middle of it, which, according to the fashion of those times, is clearly 
a rebus for Denton, the name of the founder. The like fancy is observ- 
able in the decorations of the small chapels within the body 'of the 
church on each side of the ohoir. 

** This dean, Denton, assisted by Dr. Blithe, his contemporary In or 
about the year 1509. erected a like housu and gateway at Llohfiuld. 
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1 Bomelime dean of Lichfield, for tea lodging and 
dieting of those chontiy prieets, chariateTB, and ■tipendiary 
prieetB, wlio hod no certain place nithia the College 
wherein to hold commoni. Tliis house was provided with 
ftll proper ntensilB, and the whole charge amoanted to 
^£489 ?•. III. He directed certain pra^rs to be said b; 
them when thoy entered the Chapel. Over the door ia 
jet to bo soon Iho following inscription i 

» BuKlUaoniTn OhoriitfirDm Cavlvlkt eirtnictv. A,D. lOlft 

OllDBR OF THE GAltTER. 

HE nnturcof this work excludes 
a Tory detailed account of the 
circiunBtancss coimocted with 
the Order of the Garter, or s' 
fw inny prove ntiintorcBting to 
the general reader. To give 
regular description of the ii 
vcstitiiro or installation of thoaa 
who coni|H>se it, to enter iiil 
the regulations or points ofct 
qiietle nhicli must Ic observed 
by them, or minutely to detail 
tho difTorcnt alterations in the dress and insignia, a 
tliey were ordained by successive princes, would fill up 
volume of inoro than ordinary sir^e. Tlie reader who 
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requires informaiion of a more antiquarian nature, is 
referred to Ashmole, in whose pages ho will find himself 
amply repaid. 

The exact cause or circumstance which gave rise to 
this oelehrated institution, has never yet been rooted out 
hy the learned. The most common supposition, and thai 
which for many years obtained credit, is tho story of the 
C!ountess of Salisbury dropping her garter at a baO, 
when Edward the Third picking it up, and obeenring 
some of his courtiers smiling, replied, ** Honi soit qui mal 
y pense," adding, <*In a short time you shall see this 
Garter so highly honoured, that not one of you but shall 
be happy to wear it.'* This story has boon long since 
exploded ; indeed, it is difficult to say, why the oourtien 
of that day should put any bad construction on tho cir- 
cumstance of a lady losing her garter, which the exercise 
she was engaged in might very naturally occasion. 

Another tradition has also been circulated as the origin 
of the Order, to which this remark may in like manner 
apply. It is stated, that as Edward was one night follow- 
ing the Queen to her chamber, he perceived her garter 
lying on the ground, and that the motto of the Garter 
was the reply which she gave to the remarks made by 
him on the occasion. In the preface to the * Black Bo<^ 
of the Order, compiled in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
we find tlie following anecdote related, which, sopposing 
it to have its foundation in truth, might probably have 
supplied Edward with the first idea of its institution. It 

« 80 oallad from being oorond with blaok velvet. It contalae Um 
AoU of the Order, in M&, on voUum. In 17M it wm pubUibed» ^ 
Anetit. 
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is there stated, that Richard the First, at the time when 
he was waning against Cyprus and Aeon, perceived that 
the siege could only be carried on with great difficulty 
and danger ; when " it camq into his mind to put on the 
legs of some select knights a leather with a buckle, 
being what they had then in readiness ; by which, being 
mindful of their future glory, they might be stirred up to 
behave themselves bravely and valiantly, so as to obtain 
the victory." 

Other writers indeed, most probably for the purpose of 
showing their learning, have gone so far as to trace its 
origin from the Bamothracian Gabiri, or gods of the 
Phoenicians ; but the real truth appears to be, that Ed- 
ward the Third, wishing to draw his nobles nearer to 
himself, and to incite in them a love of military glory 
and having in his mind King Arthur's institution of the 
Knights of tlio Round Table, struck upon this plan as 
the l)ent moans of carrying his object into execution; and 
that the Garter, or Thong (for it was not always worn 
round the log*), was merely intended as an emblem of 
that unity and brotherhood by which the members of 
the fraternity would be joined together : — the motto, 
probably, was nothing but a reply to those who might 
liave put a bad construction, or thrown any scandal upon 
the new Order. 

The institution of the Order of the Garter, and that of 
King Arthur's Knights of the Round Table, bear so close 
a resemblance to one another, that the following account 



* It Willi originally worn ovor ono of tho shoulders or tlio leg, and 
sometimes on Uie thumb. 
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of the latter will enable the reader to judge how far 
he considers Edward's idea to have been original : this 
account is also extracted from the Preface to the Black 
Book : — ** Arthur, who for the excellency of his actions, 
has been deservedly noted and famous, and in whose 
reign the riches and power of the Britons largely in- 
creased, bogan that uoblu tower (at Windsor), and thoru 
instituted his round table*. This was a seat made of an 
extraordinary wood, drawn round into a circU^ and beau- 
tifully adorno<l, which Arthur had sot a|>art for those 
select knights who were still fai'ther ennobled by the 
consecrating hand of tlio then Archbishop of Canterbury. 
These wore twcnty-eiglit of the best knights johiod 
together ; which number does not diifcr much from tliat 
which is now observed by that military society, which 
soon after with equal glory and desert came into tlie 
place of this. For in this Order are twenty-six, over 
which, OS Sovereign, the King of England for the time 
being always presides. As from Arthur it is plain what 
regard was had to the military affairs, and how curious 
they were in their dress and ornaments, though all did 
not proceed in the same order and glory. For Arthur, 
who was wonderfully delighted with the tilts and tourna- 
ments of those times, and a great lover of those who had 
given instances of tlieir courage and skill in war, oonsti- 



* Eflward tbo Third Imltutod tlio arrangomonU of lilt prniinnMior 
ovoo In tlilK nN»]M)ot, for wo uro told by Ktitw in IiIh ('liivtiiicloii, tliftt 
*' bo oauMod to bo oullotl toicotbor u grout iiiuiiy ArlllicorM to bb OMiiItt 
of Wbiditor, aiid bogim to build an Iioumu wbicli wuk oailod tbo lluund 
Talle, the oirouinferonoo wboroof was Mix buudred foot tlmo 
quartera." 
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tuted select champions, who were deservedly famous on 
these accounts, and joined them, not only in familiaritj 
one with another, but also with htnisclf ; on whose wit, 
courage, and industry, if occasion required, he might in 
any difficult and dangerous undertaking safely rely. 
These he ordered, when they wore either to banquet 
together, or take counsel upon any business in war, to 
sit together in a circle, that so no envy might arise 
at one's lieing ])reforrcd before another, but that being 
joined in friendship, as they were in place and degree, 
no ill fortune should sqMirate or alienate thcni from one 
another, whom an equal share of virtue and courage had 
joined together.*' To draw this parallel still closer, may 
be mentioned some of Edward's motives and regulations 
in the foundation of hit more recent Order. It was in- 
tended for the ** reward of virtue, and the improvement 
of military valour ;" the Knightfl wore to be united in the 
bonds of friendship, and to assist each other in all dan- 
gerous undertakings ; they were to sit together at one 
table ; and to be equal in honour and power,- as they 
were in brotherly love. The Order, as it was first insti- 
tuted, will remind the reader of the celebrated Tliebi^ 
Dand, although, in' the field of battle, they did not fight 
side by side, as did the nfTcctionato coni|>anions of Fclo- 
pidas : however, were the parallel to be drawn, it might 
not prove uninteresting*. 
Edward the Third took great delight in tournaments. 



* It ft a sliignlnr fact if wo oonRldcr tho fcntiircH of tho iiito, tlmt 
tlimiiffhoiit All tlio Injunctions of tlio Order, there is not » single 
word respecting nny obligntions or engngenicnts on boltnlf of tho 
fair SOX. 

R 9 
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and in all foats of strongth and iioraonu) )>rowotM : tho 
instituiion, tiioreforo, of hU now sooioty gavo hiui many 
opportunities of indulging in his fuvourito imrauitSy and 
of assembling the most famous KniglUs in Cliristcndom. 
Tlio first instanco whicli we liavo of tlio Order of the 
Gai'ter having given rise to one of these meetings, is in 
1343, when it was proclaimed by henvlds tliroughoui 
Scotland, France, Burgundy, Ilainault, Flanders, Brabant, 
and the Empire, that Edward of England invited all 
foreign Knights to try their valour at the solemn jousts 
which were appointed to be held at Windsor on the 
New Year's Day following. For this purpose Edward 
issued letters of protection, for fifteen days before, and 
as many after the solemnity, to all those who might wish 
to exhibit their prowess on the occasion. These splendid 
jousts, we are told, were commenced by a magnificent 
supper, and honoured by the presence of all the nobility 
of England, as well as of the Queen and three hun- 
dred of the fairest ladies of her Court. 

This tournament appears to have boon held previous 
to the institution being governed by any fixed statutes, 
or its members confined to any particular numbers. In- 
deed Edward's purpose, in the early stages of the Order, 
appears to have been to obtain an influence with the 
principal men in foreign countries, — to a monarch of his 
ambitious projects, for many reasons, a very desirable 
object*. He seems, however, to have soon discovered 

* We are told that on one ocoaition, while at war with Franoe, ke 
published a great tournament to be held at Windtor, by which meant 
he drew over many foreigners, with whom ho negotiated for their 
personal servioe, to aid him in his views on the French Crown. 
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thai liis plan was too gonoral, and to liave boon after* 
wardfl content to adapt it to the purposes of mere domestic 
policyyby which he might soften his nobles and draw 
them closer to his own interests. For this purpose he 
selected twenty-six of the most valiant and high-bom 
among his own subjects, a list of whom, as the first 
Knights of the Order of the Garter, may not be nnac- 
ceptabio to the reader. They are as follows — 

2. RdwMrd, the Black Prince. 

3. Henry, Duke of Lancstter. 

4. Tbomu Beanebunp, Earl of Warwick. 

5. Piers, Captal of Boeb, in Aquilnine. 

6. Ralph, Earl of Stafford. 

7. William Montagn, Earl of Salisbury. 

8. Roger, Lord Mortimer. 

9. John, Lord Lisle. 
10. Bartholomew, Lord BoiKhcrsh. 
11* John, Ijord IVsanchnmp. 

12. John, fjord Mohun, of Dunsior. 

13. Hugh, f lonl Coitrlcncy. 

14. Thomas, Lord Holland. 

15. liord Grey, of Codonorc, in Derbyshire. 

16. Sir Richard Fitzsimon. 

17. Sir Miles Staploton. 

18. Sir Thomas Wnle. 
If). Sir Hugh Wrottoslcy. 

20. Sir Nclc Tjoring. 

21. John, Lord CSbandos. 

22. James, Lord Andley. 

23. Sir Otho Holland. 

24. Sir Henry Earn. ' 
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25. 8ir SaucIicI Duubrichcourt. 

26. Sir Walter Puvcly. 

It is proper to observe that three of these, Piers do 
Duch, Sir Henry Euin, and Sir Sunchet Dauhrichcoiirt, 
were foreigners, altliough they were attached to Edward's 
standard. 

To give a more impressive character to his new insti- 
tution Edward solemnly dedicated it to the Holy Trinity, 
the Virgin ^fary, St. George, and Edward the Confessor. 
St. George, it appears, was the tntelor saint of the 
founder, and it is stated to have been successfully invoked 
by him on many occasions of difficulty and danger. 
Du Chesne, the French historian, relates that it was by a 
special invocation of this saint that Edward won the 
battle of Crcssy ; and Walsingham relates another . 
instance, at the siege of Calais, when Eklward suddenly 
drew his sword, and cried out passionately, ** Ha 1 St. 
Edward I ha ! St. George !" which his soldiers hearings 
they immediately rushed forward, and put the enemy 
to flight. 

The regulations of the Order, and the injunotions laid 
upon the Knights, are too voluminous to be here inserted. 
The four principal points of reproach however are these, 
which may bo mentioned as illustrating the moral 
tendency of the institution :•— Any error against Uio 
Christian Catholic faith, — the being convicted or attainted 
of high treason, — the flying away from battle, and the 
wilful mispending or alienation of their rospectivo patri- 
monies or livelihood. 
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Of the dress and ensigns of the Order it may be 
observed, that notwithstanding Tarions alterations by 
different princes, their general character was nearly 
similar to what they are at the present day. It is suffi- 
cient to remark, tliat at tliat time a hood was worn 
instead of the present cap, and that the materials of the 
mantle were of woollen cloth, velvet not having been 
Niil»N(.ihilod for it until the roigti of Jlcnry the Sixth. 
A few observations, however, will bo made on these 
points of minor interest, as the progress of the Order 
is cursorily traced through the reigns of successive 
kings. 

Edward had no sooner settled the Hegulations of the 
Order, and established it on its new footing (A. D. 1349) 
than, in order to obtain for it a proper degree of honour, 
he again caused his heralds to proclaim, both at home 
and abroad, his intention to hold a solemn festival at 
Windsor, on the 23rd of April, the anniversary of St. 
George. 

It was on this occasion, that the old fabric was the 
scone of one of tho most magnificent imgcants of the kind 
timt wo read of in history. On tlie day fixed, Edward, 
followed by his twenty-five companions, in their mantles 
of h\uQ*, jxnrtfered with garters, walked in solemn proces- 
sion to St. George*s Chapel. Ilere tlie service was per- 
formed by William Edindon, Bishop of Winchester, the 
IVclate of the Oitlcr, when the ceremonies of installation 



* FrflwAnl wlcctcd blue for the colour of tho mantle, fai eonaeqiicnce 
of micli bcliiff III UNO for tho field of tlio French arms, which he had 
lately thought proper to quarter with his own. 
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having taken place, they again returned to the Gaatle, 
where a magiiifiotint biuiqiiot wa« pro]uiro<l for thoir 
reception. Tliis was followed, for sevurul guccewiTe 
dayi, hy the moet gorgeous touniauientii: the most beau- 
tiful were there as spectators, and the most renowned 
champious of foreign lands came over to exhibit their 
prowess on so ample and illustrious a fiold. Desides these, 
there wore many French and Scotch prisoners, at thai 
time in England, whom the magnanimous E!dward 
allowed to take a part in the lists : among these may be 
mentioned the Earl of Eu, constable of France, and 
David, King of Scotland. 

Edward himself took a prominent part in all the jousts 
and feats of strength tliat were there enacted. His 
device was a white swan, and on his shield was the 
daring motto — 

nay, hay, the white swan, 
lly God'a aoul I am thy niao ! 

Tho King of Scotland, too, was not backward in exhibit- 
ing his prowess. His harness, we are informed, was 
provided at Edward's exponso, with a |>ull of red wlvot, 
i^id beneath a red roso embroiderod on it. It was at 
these scenes that even the high-bom beauties of tho day 
occasionally mingled in the lists, and displayed their 
skill in horsemanship. ** Nothing,** say the old writers^ 
^ could be more common than to see the high-bred 
damsels of the land riding in troops to the toumamonty 
dressed like cavaliers, with daggers suspended from their 
girdles, their horses adorned with rich trappings, and 
themselves behaving with more thanmasculineeffrontery." 
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We most remember howeyer, obeervefl a modem writer^ 
that these hiatorijuis were ntonkt. 

On the St. George's Day of 1358, King Edward held 
another tonmament of equal splendour, in honour of his 
prisoner, John King of France. In the Wardrobe 
account this year, the sum of five hundred pounds is 
stated to have been supplied to the Queen, to enable her 
l^fajcsty to provide apparel against the ensuing feast. 

From this period to the reign of Uenry the Fifth* little 
is mentioned by historians of the progress of the Order, 
or any jiarticular ceremonies connected with it. Not- 
withstanding this, we have sufficient evidence that St. 
6eorge*s feast t^k place annually at Windsor ; but in 
consequence of the early records of the society having 
been lost during the struggles between the Houses of 
York and Lancaster, we are not able to ascertain the 
exact day, or particular degrees of splendour with which 
it was celebrated. In the fourth year of the last-men- 
tioned prince, we find that it took place on the 7th of 
May, when Sigismond, ICmpcror of Germany, was created 
a Knight of the Order. It is stated in the Black Hook, 
that on this occasion, the ** finery of the guests, the order 
of the servants, the variety of the courses, the invention 
of the dishes, with the other things delightful to the 
sight and taste, whoever should endeavour to describe, 
could never do it with justice." 

In testimony of his esteem for the Order, it is stated, 
on the same authority, that on this occasion the Emperor 

* Tn thifl rolffn, (A. D. 1490,) tho offioo of Garter King st Arms wai 
flrtt cntAblliiltod. 
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presented the English King with the heart and part of 
the scull of St. George, which are said to have been 
preserved at "Windsor for many years afterwards. 
During the absence of Henry in France, pro9ecuting 
his claims upon the French crown, the feast was pre- 
sided over at Windsor by a Deputy or Lieutenant, the 
Duke of Bedford being the King's proxy upon the occa- 
sion. The same nobleman, also, was appointed by oomi> 
mission to perform a similar office during the infancy of 
Ilonry the Sixth. 

The next ceremony connected with the Order, of the 
mogniiiconou of which any pai'tiouhir uccouiit luui boon 
handed down to us, was in the sixteenth year of tho 
reign of Edward tho Fourth. Of this foast we find tho 
following very interesting description in Stow*s Cliro- 
niclcs: — ^^ Towards evensong-time, tho King, with tho 
Knightes of the Order, being all mounted on horsebacke 
in their habites of blow, rode to the Chapiter, from 
whence they went to the quire on foot, when they 
remained till evensong was done, and then rode again to 
the Castle (in their habites as before), whero they had 
their void of spices, &c. 

^ On Sunday morning, the Soveraigne with the Knightes 
rode to mattens ; which being ended, they entered the 
Chapiter, from whence they went to the Dean's house to 
broakfiu»t, and after to tho tpiiro againo, every man to 
liis own stall. Then came tho Queen with the Lady 
Elizabeth her oldest daughter, tho T)utchos8e of Suffolko 
tho King's sister, tho T^uly lifarchioni^ssQ of JNfontngiio, 
the Lady Marchionesse of Doraot, the Lady llastings, &o. 
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all in one livery of mnrrey embrodered with garters, 
oxcci>t the Marchionesse of Moniagne, ivho rode in a 
gown of silke ; and these ladies were placed in the roode 
loft. And in the same order and habite came the 
Soveraigne and Knightes, with the Qneone and her 
ladies, in the aftcmoone to evensong. The King this 
day dined in his great chamber, on whose right hand sat 
Uicliard Bewchamp, Uisliop of Salisburie, Cliancellor of 
the Oi-dcr ; and on the left hand the Duke of Clarence, 
and the Dnko of SufTolke. At a side table sat the 
Marqnesse of Dorset, the Earles of Amndale, Northum- 
berland and Essex, the Lord Maltrauers, the Earl 
Dowglas, the Lordes Dudley, Ferrers and Howard, and 
Sir John Astlcy, Knight, all one side. And at a table 
on the other side, sate ^faster Dudley, Dean of St. 
Gcorgc*s Chapcll; and with him, all one side, the Cannons 
of the same Chapell in their mantles of murrey, and 
rundlct of St. George. 

" On the litunday, the Soveraigne and Knightes of the 
Order en trod the Chapiter, whore they had a short com- 
munication ; from whence they went to the quire, where 
every Knighto stood before his stall, whiles the King had 
offered a rich sute of vestments and certain coapes of 
the flame sute, which the Deano received: tliat done, 
the King went to his stall, and every Knighte sate him 
down in their own stalls, till the offertory ; and then the 
^larques Dorset and the Duke of Suffolke offered the 
swordc of John Mowbray, late Duke of Norfolke, deceased ; 
the Lord Maltrauers and Howard, his holme: which 
being done, and ol>csianco made, every Knighto stood 
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before their stalls, while the King had offered, and then 
euerie Knighte offered according to his stall, to wit, the 
Duke of Claronco, thu Mart^uos Domut, the Duku of 
Yorko, the ICarlu of Arundalc, thu J«^l of Kssex, oud 
the Duke of Biiffolko, the Karlu of Northuuiburlaud, tlio 
Earlo of Dowglas, tho I^ord ^fultrauors, and the Lord 
Iloward, the Lord Dudley, the Lord Ferrers, and Sir 
John Astley." 

In the third year of Ilenry the Seventh, the feast was 
again held at Windsor with the greatest splendour and 
solemnity. There were present, we are told, ^ the Embas- 
sadors of tho Emperor, Spain, Scotland, and other poten- 
tates ; the Qneene, and the King's mother, together with 
the fairest ladies of the land, and a magnificent train of 
attendants." The Queen and her ladies were decorated 
with the ornaments of the Order, and their horses' trap- 
pings and furniture of the most gorgeous description : — 

'* Oh ! Knightly Ordere, oloth'd in robes with Gartore* 

The Queene's Grace and thy mother oloth'd in the Mune ; 
The nobles of tbie realm riohe in araye, aftere 

Lordes, Knightes, and Ladyes, unto thie greats liame. 
Now shall all Bmbassadores know thie noble name. 

By thy Peasto royalo ; now Joyoous may'kii thou bo. 
To SCO thio King so fluurishingo in dignitio." 

Ode to Ifenr^ the ScHHtk. 

It suited well with Henry the Eighth's love of splendour 
to celebrate the feasts of the Order with all tlie magnifi- 
cence possible, and he lost no opportunity of so doing. 
Many innovations wore made iu the institution during 
this reign ; among which may be mentioned, tliai the 
observation of the feast was no longer imperatively 
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oblig^ to be held at 'Windsor. Notwithstanding, how- 
eyer, the insertion of this clause, the celebration of it 
during this reign seldom took place at any other spot. 
Never, indeed, did the Order attain to a irrcater degree 
of celebrity than at this i)criod ; never was there a court 
adorned with men of more splendid qualities, or women 
of more transcendent beauty ; and never were greater 
names enrolled among the lists of the institution. 
Among these may be mentioned Charles the Fifth of 
Germany, Francis the First of France, Ferdinand King 
of the Romans, and James the Fifth of Scotland. 

No sooner had Henry completed his reformation of 
the Order, and settled the new statutes which he intended 
to impose, than he determined to celebrate the com- 
mencement of his new code witli all the magnificence 
imnginablc. For this purpose he fixed upon the 2ftth of 
May, ir»2n, to hold a grand fcnst at Windsor, whither 
he removed from Richmond on the eve of that day. 
The cavalcade on this occasion is thus described by 
Ashmolo : — 

" On tlio 27tli day of May, being Friday, the King 
removed from Richcmont towards his Castle of Winde- 
sore, and appointed them about one o'clock at afternoon 
the same Friday, that all Noblemen and others which 
should wayto upon his grace, sliould be ready between 
Richcmont and Honslowe to attend upon his grace ; and 
in consideration of a scarcyte and straitnes of lodgings, 
as well as in avoiding and in eschewing of the corrupt 
air, every Nobleman was taxed and rated to a certain 
number of horse, that is to say, cvciy Duke at CO horses, 
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a Marquess at 60 horaes, every ICarl at 40 horses, every 
Daron at 30 horses, every Kuight of the Gai'ter butchellor 
at 20 horses, and no other Kuight or Nobleman to have 
above IG horses, with their carriages and all*. And the 
King, thus right nobly companyed, rode to Colebroke ; and 
at the sign of the ICatherine's Wlieel the King took his 
courser, and his henchmen richly apparelled followed, 
and also the King*s horse of state led. Gurtier King of 
Arms wore his coat of arms ; the Loi*d Richard Fox, 
IMshop of Winchester and Prelate of the Order, with 
many other grate estates, gave their attendance upon 
his highness. The Quecuf and the ladies, and their 
compognies, stood in the field at the town's end beside 
the high way towards Wiudesor, to see the King's noble 
compognie pass by ; and then the Qiicon rode to the ferry 
next way to the Custle. The King rude by slow, and so 
to Eton Colledge, where all they of the Colledge stood 
along, in manner of procession, receiving his grace after 
their custom. 

^ The King entered Wiudesor with his great horses, 
that is to say, nine horses with nine children of honour 
upon them, and the Master of the King's Horses, upon 
another great courser's back, following them, having and 

* This gives a grand idea of the magnlflconco of ihnt day, when we 
find a Duke retlricUd to W horiMM, and otlioni in proi>ortion. 



-Catlierino of S|min, 



** Hint, liko a Jowul, liaM hung twenty yonni 
About hb nock, yot novor hwt hor luMtru ; 
Of her, who lovoe him with thnt excellence 
That angctu love good men witli ; even of hor 
That when the greutent Btroke of fortune falls, 
WiU bleM the King." 
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leading the King's horse of estate in his hand, that is to 
say, a rich conrsor with a rich saddle, and trapped and 
garnished, following the King, and so entered the 
Castle. 

^ At the Castlc-gate the Ministers of the Collodge 
riMMMviMl the King with procosNion ; and the King and 
Knights of the Ordre, at the church-dore, took their 
nmnthvi and onU^'cd the fjnin^ and stood lioforo thoir 
stalls till the Sovereign had offrcd and returned to his 
stall ; then every Knight ofTred according to his, as hy 
statute is ordained, and entered their stalls, which was 
a long ceremony before they had all offred, because of 
the great number of Knights that then was present, 
which were nineteen in number besides the Sovereign. 
Tlie King had attendant on him, all his Officers of Arms 
wearing their coates of armes ; and all his trumpetts, 
which Mew the entry of the King, all the time of the 
said entry. The Lord ^lontagno bare the Sword before 
the King, and Garter King of Annes rode next before 
the Sword, and Sir William (*onipton rodo on his left 
hand, bearing the lUack Kod." 

]n this reign the Carter first encircled the Uoyal 
Arms, and was introduced into the Great Seal. 

During the reigns of Edward the Sixth and EliKabeth, 
(he Order, it seems, was not regarded with quite as 
much veneration as it had been nndcr preceding Princes. 
A command was issued by Iiklward to abolish many of 
its rights*, and its festivals and ceremonies were shorn 

♦ Tliom! Injunctions were repealed by Mary. One fcnut In more 
particularly allndcd to In her reign* at which her husband, Philip of 
81K1I11, was Invested by her with the Order. 
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of much of their former splendour. This change, par- 
ticularly uudor Kliisulietli, iniiy bo cosily accounted for, 
when wo consider Uiat so many of its rites were con- 
nected with the ''old religion/' which was now in the 
act of being swept away by the Itofonuation. Klissa- 
beth, however, notwithstanding its being dedicated to a 
Catholic saint, had still a kind feeling for this venera- 
ble institution. She still kept up its annual ceremonies 
with a certain degree of splendour, if not at Windsor, 
either at Whitehall, Greenwich, or St. James's, at which- 
ever of these places she liappened to reside at the time 
being. One instance we have of the feast being held at 
Windsor with an unusual degree of magnificence in the 
6th year of her reign. Treaties of peace luid just been 
concluded between England and France, and this op- 
portunity was taken of iutiumtiug it with due solem- 
nity to the people. It was i)roclainied in the I^ower 
Ward, opposite St. George's Cha|)cl, before a large mul- 
titude, and in the presence of the French Ambassador, 
the Queen, her Knights Companions, and all the Officers 
of the Order. 

Under James the First and Cliarles, the institution 
regained nearly all its original sxtlendour : in the reign 
of Charles was the first instance of the Garter being 
stamped on the coins of the realm. In the inventory 
given to the Dean and Chapter of Windsor, the Garter* 
presented by this Prince to Gustavus Adulphus, King of 
Sweden, on his investiture, is said to have been deco- 

* The Garter has the preeminence of all tlio insignia of the Order, 
and is that pari of the hahit with which foreign Princes are flnt 
presented. 
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rated with four hundred and eleven diamonds. The 
Garter which Charles himself wore in the latter period 
of his life was adorned with four hundred and twelve. 

To show in what estimation this illustrious Order was 
held even hy those who deprived him of life, it may 
he remarked that immediately after the execution of 
this unhappy monarch, it was debated in Parliament 
whether or no the Garter should be transmitted to his 
son ! the question was carried in the negative. j 

In consequence of the confounding system which had 
taken place during Uio Commonwealth, frequent chap- 
ters were held on the Restoration, in order to place the 
institution on its former footing. Charles tlie Second, 
who was far more partial to the parade than the fatigues 
of royalty, presided over many and magnificent festivals 
during his reign. The processions with which they were 
accomimnied were nearly similar to that which took place 
in the reign of George the Third, when the Dukes of 
llutland and Dcaufort, the Marquess of Abercorn, and 
the Earls of Ilardwickc, Pembroke, Winchclseo, and 
Chesterfield, were duly installed into the Order, with all 
the paroflo of its ancient magnificence. 

This installation, the most celebrated because it was 
• the last, took place on the 23rd of April, 1805, when 
these noblemen were /tcJ^y admitted into the Order, and 
were i)ermitted to wear tlie star, — ^a privilege which is 
not allowed if the cerefnony of investiture merely has 
taken place. 

Previous to 17ftO, the number of Knights was only 
twenty-six, inohidiiig tlio Sovereign. George the Tliird, 
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however, finding that his sons were so numerous as to 
exclude from the Order many noblemen on whom he 
wished to confer it, caused a regulation to be made, 
by which they were admitted as Knights Companions 
independent of the established number. Trinces of the 
Blood are also allowed to wear the full insignia of the 
Order, notwithstanding their not having passed through 
the ceremonies of installation. 

The following are the number of Potentates of different 
countries who have been invested with this illustrious 
Order : — 

Kiglit Emporon of Qoroiaiiyl 
Two Kuiporon of Uuiwia, including tlio prutvnt. 
• Fire Kingi of France. 
Tliroo King! of Spuin. 
One King of Amgon. 
tiovun King! of Portugul 
One King of Poland. 
Two Kings of Sweden. 
Six Kings of Denmark. 
Two Kings of Naples. 
One King of Sicily and Jerusalem. 
One King of Bohemia. 
Two Kings of Scotland. 
Five Princes of Orange. 

It is singular that only one Scottish subject was created 
a Knight of the Garter before the reign of James the 
First, who created, with a true Scotch feeling, seven of 
his nobility Knights Gouipauious at one time. 




Third, toniaki- roo 
which should be u 



ST. GEORGE'S ClIArEL. 

II K onrliost iiitimiilion thstwohnTo 
of a roligioiia fahric hitving been 
y , ' r^MiTu TU crpctcd on tlio sito of tlio present 
k*\5r|^iS*J| Clupol, is ill tlio reign of Ifenry the 
Firxt. This building, irbich wns 
ileilicatnl to Edvonl tlio Confessor, 
ivM iiullnl >1o«ii b; T^lnard tlic 
for a more splendid cdifico, and one 
ro worthy of the Order and CoUega 
of St. George, lliis Chapel, from the badnera of the 
nutterials, having become greatly dilapidated, ICdward the 
Fonrtli ciiuJicd liio present beautiful fitbric to be com- 
menced, and in Iho year 1474, appointed Richard Bean- 
champ, Bishop of Snlislmr]', to superintend its progrcsB. 
ThiR prelate, who wax the lirslCliiincelbir of (ho Order of 
the Garter, hnving died beforo his work was eonipleted. 
Sir lleginnlil Dmy*, Prime A[iniiter lo Henry the 
SoTonlh, was appointed to succeed him. This munificent 
Knighl, wlio, together witli neanehnmp, is buried in Iho 
Clin|iel, greatly enibelliBlicd tlio clioir and other parts of 
the fabric, and ])rinci|>ally at bis own expense. 

Tlie interior of the Chapel is divided by a screen and 
organ-gallery into two ports, the body of the Clinpel and 
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the clioiir. It is impossible to enter the former without 
being itmck with tlio elaborate workmanship of the 
architecture and the beauty of the hirgo window. The 
coiling, which is so justly aduiinxl, is uxucuteil with dif- 
ferent devices, amongst which may be traced the arms 
of Edward the Confessor, Edward the Third, Edward 
the Black Prince, Henry the Sixth, Edward the Fourth, 
Uenry the Seventh, &c. ; the arms of France and England 
quartered, the holy cross. Sec. Amongst these also may 
be traced the arms of many noble families, whose ancestors 
were Knights of the Garter. 

THE CHOIR. 

This part of the Chapel is entered by a door in the 
centre of the screen already alluded to, when a most 
imposing sight bursts u|>on the view, deteriorated however 
by the modem window over the altar. Witli this excep- 
tion, the whole of the interior is perfect. Over tlic stalls 
on each side, hong the motionless banners of the Knights 
of the Grarter ; and beneath these again are the mantle, 
helmet, sword, and crest of their respective owners. In 
addition to this, may be mentioned tlie marble floor, the 
rich and minute carving of the stalls and ceiling, the 
airy lightness of the buildiug itself, and the splendid fur- 
niture of the altar. We must remember, too, that we 
stand upon the very spot where the greatest warriors and 
statesmen have stood before us ; that here every King of 
England, from Edward the Third, has offered up his 
adorations ; that we tread upon the dust of Princes ; and 
that thousands of the great and powerful, who onoe 
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mingled here in the glittering pageant, are now moulder- 
ing beneath onr feet. What an emblem have we before 
our oyc8 of the vanity of human ambition I — ft warrior 
or ft statesman dies, his banner is lowered from the walls, 
and before it is replaced by tluit of anotlier, he has become 
nnlamented, and perhaps forgotten. 

The Sovereign's stall is immediately on the right as we 
enter the choir, and the Prince's on the left. The stalls 
of the other Knights are ranged on each side under their 
respective banners, on the back of which are small brass 
plates on which their titles and arms are blazoned. This 
plate remains on the death of a Knight, ** as a perpetual 
memorial to his honour." These plates are well worthy of 
being examined, as amongst them may be traced the armsof 
somoof the greatest men wliich this country has produced. 

A foreigner drew a very just inference on beholding 
these mementos of the many noble families still existing 
in this country. " It is generally believed," he says 
** abroad, tliat the ancient nobility of this nation is lost in 
trade, and that he who has the most money is the first 
gentleman ; but from the strict examination I nuide, it 
is plain that very few nations can boast a more uninter- 
rupted course of antient nobility, besides an infinite 
number of gentry, who can prove their pedigrees, some 
even before the Norman Conquest." 

On tlio north side of the choir, close to tlie altar, is 
the Queen's Closet; and immediately underneath it is the 
Tomb of Edward the Fourth, a beautiful work of art in 
haminoriMl stool, executed by Quintin Matsys. It is well 
worthy of notice. 




MONUMENTS. 

« entering upon a dcioriptioD of tlie 
tombs of tlic principal persoungeB 
vho huTe beeu interred at Windsor, 
it may not be improper to otwenre 
that eaob of Ibe small roceBBes,»bich, 
like tLe general fabric, pasa under 
e of CImpcU, were origioallj' erected at the 
ill honour of some particular famil]' or Individual, 
«me or title the/ Blill bear. They ivero abo 
formerly endowed willi considiirahle Tevcniies, wliicli 
e ael apart for the iiiaintunaiico of euDdiy pricats, 
who at slated jwrioita sung inasBCK ut tlio tombs of tlio 
deceiued. 



The remains of this tnonarcii ore depoaitud in a tomb 
t the east end uf the North aialc. It is covered with 
marble of a blue tint. In Iroal is a shlh of bhiok marble 
bearing bia name, over nhioh ore his crovn and arms, 
d at die baae again is a stone on which are inscribed 
the words : 

King Bdwud lh> Pcmilli. ud bii Ha—u 



In 17S9, mora than' three hnndred years after its inl 
ment, the leaden coffin of Kilwurd was discovered by 
■ome workmen omployod in laying down a now {lave- 
ment. The skeleton, wLich mcasared seven foot in 
length, was foand immeTsed in a glutinous Suid, which 



was probably inserted for the preserraiioii of the body, 
many portions of which were taken away by persons who 
flocked to the spectacle of its disinterment. Another 
coffin was also discovered in the same vanlt, which at 
first was snjiiNNMMl to contain tho nshos of l<3iisaboth 
Widville ; but these were subsequently found in another 
part of tho Cliapol. 

IIKNRT THE RtXTII. 

** Let softefli •trains Itl-ffated ITenry moam, 
And palms eCemal floorldi imrad hto am. 
I lore o'er tho niArtyr king th« marblo woeps, 
And, faat beside him, onoe fear'd Edward sleeps ; 
Wbom not extended AlUon oonld eontain, 
Prom old Delerium to the northern main, 
The grare nnltes, where e'en the grare finds rest. 
And mingled lie the oppressor and th* opprest.** 

Such are the lines, suggested to Pope, by the circnm^ 
stance of the rival princes, Ilcnry the Sixth, and Edward 
the Fourth, sleeping together in death beneath the same 
roof*. The remains of Henry, after his murder in the 
Tower, were first interred at Chcrtscy, whence they were 
afterwards removed to Windsor by Richard the Third. 
Such was the reverence with which the memory of this 
pious monarch was regarded, that for many years after- 
wards it was a common belief that miracles were wrought 
upon his tomb. 

HEHRT THE EIOIITH. 

TIlis monarch, as well as his Queen, Jane Seymour, is 
buried in a vault in the Choir, near the eleventh stall on 



* Pope's linos may also liold good In the case of Bllaabeth, and Mary 
Queen of Soots, who are both btirled In Westminster Abb^y* 
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the SovoreigD's side. IliH funeral is described as far 
more magnificent Uian any with which the remains of 
our former kings had boon honoured. In the same vanlt 
is also tho body of 

CIIABLES THE FIRST. 

** Make MMVod OliArlm't tomb for over known, 
(OtNBure ibo place and unUuiorlbcd tho atone :) 
Oh, fact aoouraed i what teara has Albion abed, 
Ileavena, what new wounda i and how her old haT* Ued : 
She aaw Iter aona with purplo deatha expire. 
Her aaored domea involved in rolling fire, 
A dreadful aeriea of inteatine ware, 
Inglorloua iriumpba, and diahonoHt'aoara.**— Pops. 

Every circumstance connected with tlie history of 
Charles is so full of interest, and so many doubta have 
existed as to the exact spot of his interment, or even of 
his having been buried at Windsor at all, although his 
funeral obsequies were performed there, that an account 
of his burial and disinterment cannot but bo acceptable*. 
Wood, in his Athenio Oxonienses, has given a very 
interesting description, as related by Herbert, of the 
last honours which were paid to this unfortunate prince, 
and the circumstances connected with his funeral. This 
latter gentleman, as is well known, was not only aflfection* 
ately attached to his royal master, and his faithful com- 
panion during many of his deepest reverses ; but was 
present with him on the scaffold, and one of the two 
persons appointed to see his remains deposited in the 

* I have the pleaaure and gratifloation of a father in ackoowledging 
the aaaiatanoe I received from my aon, the author of Merooira of the 
Oourta of the Houae of Stuart, for thia account of Gluirlet the FIral* 
and for other hiatorical facta which appear in thia work. 
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grave. It appears, therefore, that a short time after the 
execution, he applied to the Farliament [for permission 
to inter the corpse in Uenry the Seventh's Chape) at 
Westminster, which was refiiscd, in consequence of the 
« infinite numbers of persons," who it was supposed 
would be attracted to the spectacle. A second applica- 
tion, however, to bury him in St. George's chapel at 
Windsor, after some hesitation, was complied with. The 
body, attended by about a dozen of those gallant cavaliers 
who had followed the last fortunes of Charles, having 
boon privately conveyed to Windsor, and deposited in 
the Dean's house*, Bfr. Ilerbert set out on his melancholy 
errand, to select a proper spot in the chapel as a resting- 
place for the royal corpse. After a general survey of 
the fabric, and two or tlirco plac^ having been cursorily 
recommended by those present, their doubts were set at 
rest by a circumstance, which is thus related by Herbert. 
** As they were about this work, some noblemen came 
thither, namely the Duke of Richmond, the Bfarquis of 
Hertford, the Earl of Lindsey, and with them Dr. Juxon, 
Bishop of London, who had license from the Parliament 
to attend tlie King's body to the grave. Those gentle- 
men, therefore, (Herbert and Mildmay,) thinking fit to 
submit, and leave the choice of the place of burial to 
those great persons, they in like manner viewed the 
tomb-house and the choir ; and one of the lords beating 
gently ui)on the pavement with his staff, perceived a 
hollow sound, and thereupon ordering the stones and 

* It was afterwards rcmovod to the bedchamber in the OMtlo which 
he had been aecuatomed to aae in hie Ufe*tiine. 
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earth to be remoyed, they discovered a descent into a 
vanity where two coffins were hiid near one another, the 
one very Uirge, of an antique form, and tho other little. 
These they supposed to be tho bodies of King Henry the 
Eighth, and Queen Jane Seymour, his third wife, as indeed 
they were. The velvet palls that covered their coffins 
seemed fresh, though they Iwd loin there above one 
hundred years. 

** The lords agreeing that tho king's body should be in 
the same vault interred, being about the middle of the 
choir, over against tho middle stall on tho sovereign's 
sido, they gave order to have the sovereign's name and 
year ho died out in load ; which whilst the workmen 
were about, the lords went out and gave Puddifant, the 
sexton, order to lock the chapel door, and not suffer 
any to stay therein till farther notice. The girdle, or 
circumscription of capital letters of load put about the 
King's coffin, had only these words : King ChaHe$, 1648. 

'* The king's body was thon brought from his bodcham* 
ber do¥m into St. George's Hall, whence, after a little 
stay, it was with a slow and solemn pace (much sorrow 
in most faces being then discernible) carried by gentlemen 
of quality in mourning. The noblemen in mourning also 
held up the pall, and the governor with several gentlemen, 
officers, and attendants, came after. It was then observed, 
that at such time as the king's body was brought out 
from St. George's llall, the sky was serene and dear, 
but presently it began to snow, and tho snow foil so iast^ 
that by that time tho oorpso came to tho west end of tho 
Royal Chapel, the black velvet pall was all white (the 



eolour of iimocenoy),beiog thick covered oyer with snow. 
The hody being by the bearers set down near the pUee 
of burial, t)io Bishop of London stood ready, with the 
Senrice-book in Iiis hands, to Iiave performed the kst 
duty to tho king his master, according to the order and 
form of burial of the dead set forth in the book of Com- 
mon Prayer ; which the Lords likewise desired ; but it 
would not be suffered by Colonel Wliitchcot, the Gover- 
nor of the Castle, by reason of the JHreeUny^ to wkiek (said 
he) k^ and otkert fcere to be eon/ormabU. Thus went the 
White King to his grave, in the forty-eighth year of his age, 
and twenty-second year and tenth month of his reign/' 

Previous to describing the disinterment of Charles's 
body in 1813, it is necessary to enter a little into the sub- 
ject of those doubts already alluded to, the clearing up of 
which, by tlie discovery of the body, has rendered the 
circumstance of so much interest. In addition to the 
uncertainty which existed as to the site of Charles's 
burial-place, and even as to the coffin whicii bore his 
name containing his remains at all,* may be mentioned 
anotlicr supposition, at one time pretty general, of his 
body iinving been subsoquontly removed by the agents 
of the rarliamcnt to a more disiionourablo grave. Tho 
following anecdote was related by an anonymous writer 
in the reign of James tlie Second, and excited much 
interest at the time : — " A worthy gentleman," he says, 
^ who had travelled in Italy, told me some years ago, 
that during his short stay at Bern in Switzerland, a 

* Dr. Nntton. in bin prcfnco to tho King's trial, rcnmrkt, that "when 
tho pcrnonR nppolntml by tho pnrlinnicnt to rcfiiUto the funeral came 
to oxninlno the coffin, the body tms found miaring." 
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syndic of the town, who usod fi*equently to visit General 
LudloWy heard hiui in a vaunting manner aflinn tliat 
though Ireton and Cromwell were buried under Tyburn, 
yet 'twas a comfort to him tliat tlie Royal Martyr kept 
them company ; for, says ho, seeing that his son would 
undoubtedly come in, wo took care that his father's body 
should not be idolatrously worshipped by the Cavaliers, 
and therefore privately removed it to the place of com- 
mon execution." 

But amongst the principal writers, on whose authority 
these doubts were founded, may be mentioned Lord 
Clarendon, who though he does not actually express his 
belief in the removal of the body, evidently implies it in 
the following passage. After alluding to an expectation, 
very prevalent at the Restoration, that Charles the 
Second would direct his fatlier*8 remains to be re-interred 
with due solemnity in Henry the Seventh's Chapel at 
Westminster, )io thus accounts for the removal not 
taking place :—^ The Duke of Richmond," he says, ^ was 
dead before the King returned ; the Marquis of Hertford 
died in a short time after, and was seldom out of his 
lodging after the King came to Wliitehall. Tho Earl of 
Soutliampton and the lOarl of Lindsey went to Windsor, 
and took with them such of their own servants as had 
attended thorn in that service, and as many others as 
they remembered had been then present, and wore still 
alive, who all amounted to a small number, there being 
at the time of the interment great strictness used in 
admitting any to be present whose names were not 
included in the order which the lords had brought. In 
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a word, Uio confurion tlioy liad at that time oboenred to 
be in that oharch, and the small alterations which were 
begun to be made towards decency, so totally perplexed 
their memories, that they could not satisfy themselves 
in what place or part of the church the royal body was 
interred. Yet when any concurred upon this or that 
place, they caused the ground to be opened at a good 
distance, and, upon such inquiries, found no cause to 
believe that they were near the place." 

This passage is somewhat curious; for when we 
remember how many persons in fact were present at 
the search who had attended at the funeral, and tluit the 
body was not interred in any obscure niche of the Chapel, 
but nearly in the centre of the choir itself, we must 
cither suppose that there is some paradox in the asser- 
tion of the noble liistorian, or that those present at the 
search had been pro-advised to conceal any information 
on the subject. This latter supposition is the most 
plausible, as it is not unlikely that Charles the Second 
would have been unwilling to over-exasperate the fallen 
party by honouring the remains of his father with a 
magnificent funeral, at the same time that he was degrad- 
ing the memory of their companions by re-interring their 
bodies beneath the public gibbet. In addition to this 
may be inserted a note from Evelyn's Diary, which suffi- 
ciently shows that at this period the site of Charles's 
gi-ave was j)rotly generally ascertained. "We din'd," he 
says, " at Windsor, and saw the Castle and Cliapcll of 
St. Ocorgo, whore they have laid our blessod martyr 
King Ciiarlcfl, in the VauUjwtt before the Altar ^^ 



la tUe year 1813, all doubts wero Mt lA nat hj Of 
iiaeovety of the coffin of Cluirlea, u well m tlioaa of 
King II0D17 Ibo Ei(flitli and Lit Queen, in the Mtna ipol 
IS that (latad ly Herbert, aud corroborahid hy Evelyn. 
Them were present at the oponiug of the coffin his 
late Majesty George the Fourth, the Duke of Cumber- I 
land, Count Muniter, the Dean of 'Windsor,, and Sir 
ileaiy Halford. The latter baa publialied an iutereating 
detail of the oxMuiuation which took place, on extract 
from which will ]irosoiitl]' ha givun. On doscuiidiiig into 
the vault, they perceived foor coffins, that of Benr; the 
Eighth, Queen Jane Soynionr, a child ofQucou Anne*^ 
and Cliarlui the First, llio coffin of thu latter was of 
i encircled by a, acroll, as described by Herbert. 
Od a portion of the lid Imving been cut off. Sir Henry 
Ualford thus dustTibuH tliu aiipuuniiiceuf thurumoius. 

implcxion of tho face was dork and discolourod. 
The foTobcad and temples had lost little or uotliing of 
their muscular substance ; the carti- 
lage of the nose was gone ; but the 
left eye, in the first momuit of bx- 
posure, was open and full, Itaongfa it 
T^iahsd almost immediately; and 
tbe pointed board, so clumtctoristio 
of the reign of King Charles, wbb 
perfect. The shape of the face was a 
long oval ; many of the teeth re- 
nuned ; and the Icfl oar, in eonseqnonoo of tho ioter- 
oaition of some unctnous matter between it and Uieeere- 
cloth, was found entire. 
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** It was difficnlty at this moment, to withhold a decla- 
ration, that, notwithstanding its disfigurement, the conn- 
tenance did bear a strong resembhinee to the coins, the 
busts, and especially to the pictures of King Charles 
the First by Vandyke*, by which it had been made familiar 
to us. It is tmo, that tho minds of the spectators of 
this interesting sight were well prepared to receive, this 
iniprcsftiou ; but it is also certain, tliat such a facility of 
belief had been occasioned by the simplicity and truth of 
Mr. Herbert's narrative, every word of which had been 
confirmed by the investigation, so far as it had advanced ; 
and it will not be denied that the shape of the face, the 
forehead, and eye, and the beard, are the most important 
features by which resemblance is determined. When 
the head had been entirely disengaged from the attach- 
ments which confined it, it was found to be loose, and 
without any di£Bculty was taken up and held to view. 
It was quite wet, and gave a greenish red tinge to paper 

* Ono of the present attendants In tlio chapel infoiroed me that he 
was present at tho exposure of the head of Charles the First, and 
that he immediately knew it from the strong resemblance it bore to the 
pictnres of that king by Vandyke. It may not be uninteresting to the 
reader to see a fae-simile of Charles's writing, with his fayonrite motto 
*• Ihim spiro, sperot** which he wrote in seteral of bis books with his 
initials. 
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and to linen, wliich touched it. The bock part of the 
scalp was entirely perfect, and had a remarkably fresh 
appearance ; the pores of the skin being more distinct, 
as they usually are when soaked in moisture ; and the 
tendons and ligaments of the neck were of considerable 
substance and finnnoss. The liair was thick at tho back 
part of the head, and, in appearance, nearly black. A 
portion of it, which luu since been cleaned and dried, is 
of a beautiful dark brown colour. That of tho beard 
was a redder brown,— -on the back part of the head it 
was more than an inch in length, and had probably been 
cut so short for the convenience of tho executioner, or 
perhaps by the pioty of frionds soon after death, in order 
to furnish memorials of the unhappy king. On holding 
up the head, to oxamino tho placo of separation Arom 
the body, the rausolos of tho nock hod ovidontly rotraoted 
thomsolvos considerably, and tho fourth cervical vortobra 
was found to be cut through its substance transversely, 
having the surfaces of the divided portions perfectly 
smooth and even : an appearance which could have been 
produced only by a heavy blow, inflicted with a very 
sharp instrument, and which furnished the last proof 
wanting to identify Cliarles the First." 

As the coffin of Ilenry the Eighth contained nothing 
but the mere skeleton of that priuce, with the exception 
of a small portion of beard on the chin ; and as no further 
historical doubt was to be cleared up by opening the 
coffin of his queen, the vault was closed without any 
further invostigation. 

On hearing of the illustrious personage who was pre- 
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sent on this occamon. Lord Byron wrote the following 
lines, which are more remarkahle for their wit and venom 
than either their good feeling or good taste : — 

Famed for eontomptnoofl breach of Hored Um, 
By haadleM CharlM tee hcarUeH Henry lies ; 
B et ween them eteads eaoCher eeep tr ed thinf— 
It BMivee, it reign»-^ all bat name* King: 
Charlea to hie people— Henry to hie wife— 
In him tiM doable tyrant atarta to life ; 
JasMoe and Death haTe mix*d their dnat tn vain, 
Bfieh royal Tamplro wakea to life asain. 
Ah I what can tomba aTall !— Sfaice theae diiforge 
The Mood and doit of both— to make • George. 

There are several other monuments to persons of infe- 
rior note, a dcscripUon of which would very properly be 
introduced in an account of any church or cathedral of 
less fame, but rotating to a spot of such doop historical 
interest as Windsor, and in a work of this nature, are 
necessarily obliged to bo omitted. It is impossible, how- 
ever, not to refer to the cenotaph of the Princess Char- 
lotto in what is called Urawick Cliapel, from Dr. CSiris- 
topiicr Urswick, who was frequently employed as an 
ambassador in the reign of Henry the Seventh, and was 
a fellow-labourer with Sir Reginald Bray in his work 
of repairing and beautifying the body of the church. 

The cenotaph of the much lamented Prinoess is by 
no means remarkable either for its design or execution. 
On a bier, at each end of which is a weeping attendant, 
the corpse of the Princess is stretched, the chief points, 
or outline of the figure, being distinguished through a 
light drapery. In the back-ground, the immaterial part 
of her is represented as soaring from the tomb, while 
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oa eooh side of her la an angel, one of whom is bearing 
tlia infant wlioni tlie Princeaa died in giving birth to. 
Tlieae figures, as ivl-11 as tliuso of tliu attundonta, are 
atilf und iinintoruatiug; ; wtiito tbc foot of a sjiirit buJDg 
roin'oBuntod in uiiytliiii); no siibstiitilial us iiiui'blu ia, to 
say tlio least, u very singular anoinal;. Tliis in by 
Wyatt, and is surmounted by a gildi>d canopy, uoin- 
plotuly out of cliaructur with tliu gunoral nlmiilicity of 
tliis purt of tlia fabi'io ; 
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may tit in a Knight's place, where any bram-plntea are 
set), and hither oome cusliions to us, and a yonng 
singing-boy to bring us a copy of tlie anthem to be sung. 
And liero, for our sakos, had tliis antliom and the great 
sorvioo sung extraordinary, only to outortain us. It is a 
noble place indeed, and a good quire of Yoices. Great 
bowing by all the people, the Poor Knights particularly^ 
to the altar. After prayers wo to seo the plate of 
tho Cliapel and the robos of Knights, and a man to 
show us the banners of the several Knights in being 
whicli hang ovor the stalls. And so to other discourse 
very pretty, about the order. Was shown where the 
late King Charles was buried, and King Henry the Eighth 
and my Lady Seymour.** 

It is impossible to conclude this short account of St. 
George's Cliapol without referring to the painted glass 
windows. While we view tlic admirable stall-work, 
exceedingly enriched as it is by the silken banners and 
trophies of the Knights, emblazoned in most brilliant and 
powerful heraldic colours, and by tlio glitter of their 
enamelled plates, wo turn with doci) rogrot to the painted 
glass. At the time when so mucli was done to Uio Chapel 
under tho direction of l^fr. James Wyatt, tlio whole of 
the mullions and tracery were removed from the window 
over the altar, and from those at the terminations of 
the side aisles, and the disproportionate spaces filled by 
copies from West's designs, executed by Forrest and 
Jervas on large squares of glass. Allowing some merit 
to the designs as pictures, nothing can be worse than the 
effect produced. We look in vain for the rich and powo^ 
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fal effects of stained glass, executed^ in a style which 
wonld have accorded with the style of the architecture. 
The windows referred to cannot, aUs, be described in the 
language of the poet Keats : — 

** InntiiiMnbto of stains and q>laidld dy«B 

At are tho tiger-moth's deep damask*d wings ; 
And in the midst, 'taiong thousand heraldries^ 

And twilight saints, and dim emblaaonings, 
A shielded sontoheon Unshed with blood of qneens and Ungs." 

On the contrary, the whole effect is dingy and disagree- 
able in tlie extreme ; and to enable the subjects to be at 
all visible, it was found necessary to stop up two win- 
dows on each side entirely, and to fill two others with 
ill-drawn heraldry, executed in the most washy and 
chilling tints. 

Some figures in ancient gloss, which formerly occupied 
parts of the altar window, are now inserted into the 
openings of the window at the west end ; and these, 
although eked out by some very inadequate additions, 
give somewhat of the tone and brilliancy which are so 
desirable in this species of decoration, and absolutely 
necessary to the perfection of a building executed in the 
pointed style of architecture. 

Wo may hope that the windows of tho choir will yet 
be replete with stained glass congenial in style to this 
magnificent Glmpcl. It only requires such brilliancy to 
make it the most perfect and effective in Europe. The 
glass at present in the windows serves but as an illustra- 
tion of what is now beginning to be generally felt, that 
stained gloss, when used in subordination to tho orchi- 
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teoture, produces a sjilondour and effect that canuot be 
obtained hj any other means, but tliat when any attempt 
is made to procure the effect of an oi^ pietwr*^ it mnat^ 
from the different mode of treatment, and the necessary 
divisions of the pieces of gbss, prove a failure. In 8t. 
Paul's Cathedral, for instance, such windows might be 
more supportable, as they would not dash with the 
architectural distribution of the edifice, but to destroy 
the beautiful lines of a window in a building of pointed 
architecture for the purpose of introducing such modem 
innovations as we now see, cannot even be thought 
of without pain. 

We have no hesitation in expressing our opinion that 
had this beautiful Chapel remained in the liands of the 
Roman Catholics, tlie bud taste wo havo complained of 
would not have taken place. We trust, therefore, that 
the Chapter of St. George's, who derive large incomes 
from this ancient foundation, and have but little duty to 
perform, will remove the stigma which will always attach 
to them as long as the present miserable productions are 
suffered to disgrace their sacred edifice. 

We cannot quit the Chapel without calling the atten- 
tion of the visitor to a door leading from the chapel 
to the cloisters, covered with iron scroll-work, and 
beautifully executed, probably in the time of Edward the 
Third. 

An iron money-box, in the soutli aisle^ is also well worth 
inspecting. It is of an early date, probably of tho time 
of Henry the Seventh. 

While upon this subject, it is impossible not to express 
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THE ROYAL TOMB-IIOUSE. 

OB, CARDINAL WOLSKY'S CUAPIL. 



Thr history of this phioe is cturious. It was bnilt by 
Henry the Seventh as a mausoleum for his own remains 
and those of his successors. This plan was howerer 
abandoned, and the beautiful Chapel at Westminster 
was erected for that purpose. Henry the Eighth made a 
grant of this building to Cardinal Wolsey, who caused 
a splendid cenotaph to be commenced beneath its roof, 
the completion of which was prevented by the diignoe 
of this magnificent prelate. Such was apparently the 
ambition of Wolsey, that, not content with perpetuating 
his memory by the splendid polaoe of Hampton, and 
** thoso twins of learning, Oxford and Iiwwich," he seems 
to have thought nothing gained unless his grave shonld 
bo the rosting^plooo of kings, while his monument would 
rise in gorgeous magnificence amidst the royal, though 
more modest memorials, at its feet. This sumptuous mau- 
soleum Is described as having consisted of white and black 
marble, eight large brazen columns being placed round 
it, and, nearer the tomb, four others in the shape of 
candlesticks ; and Lord Bacon, in his Life of Henry the 
Eighth, observes that it fax exceeded that of Henry the 
Seventh at Westminster. 

According to this historian, at the disgrace of Wolsey 
the tomb was so far advanced, that Benedetto, a statuary 
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of Florence, had already received 4S50 docato for hit 
labours, between the years 1624 and 1620, besides the 
sum of £380 18t. having been paid for gilding only 
a part of it. In 1G46, the whole of the ornaments 
were seixed upon by the parliamentary forpes, and con- 
verted into money. Dr. Sanderson, in his Life of 
Charles the First, observes, that *the curious, costly, 
olabomto tomb erected at tho immcnso cha?^ of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, was sold by order of Parliament, under the 
description of defaced brass, for £600, and tlie money 
given to Colonel Venn, who was then Governor of 
Windsor Castle." 

By order of James the Second, the Chapel, which was 
then a mere shell, was splendidly fitted up for the per- 
formance of Divine worship, according to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and tlie gcnins of Verrio was employed 
in adorning its walls and ceiling. In a popular commo- 
tion, caused by the king's openly receiving the Pope's 
Nuncio, these paintings, perhaps the happiest efforts of 
Verrio's art, were much injured by the rabble, and the 
building itself was considerably defaced by their intem- 
porato zeal. It remained in this stato of desolation, till 
tho reign of George the Third, when the exterior was 
ordered to be repaired, and a vault to be made under it 
for the reception of himself and family. This vault now 
contains the remains of George the Third and his Queen, 
tho Princess Amelia, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke 
of Kent, the Duke of York, George the Fourth, William 
tho Fourth, the Princess Augusta, and the bodies of the 
Princes Octavius and Alfred, who died in their infancy. 
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TilE ROUND-TOWER. 

ITR Itoii [id Toner jsonoof tliosc plncos 
connected nitti Windsor CaBtleiwLidi 
lias mucli lilslorical ialercit attoclied 
to it. It is Ibc work of 'William of 
Wykeliam, and stands on an arti- 
ficial mound, wliicli was formerly 
surrounded by a deep fosse or ditch. 
The interior of Ibe building is approached by a covered 
Sight of one hundred steps, ivhicli are commanded by a 
large piece of onntion lixcd into tlie wall at their summit. 
From A court in the interior of the building, another 
flight of steps BBcendg to Uio hattlcmenls, from which 
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there is an extensive view. It is said that twelve counties 
may he seen from it. The Round Tower is, or rather was, 
under the turveiUanct of a governor or constable^ an offioe 
now merely nominal, but which has been filled by many 
celebrated men. The duties of Constable were both oivil 
and military. He had not only tlie charge of all prisonei% 
and the defence of the Castle, committed to him, but was 
Judge of a Court of Record for the determination of 
pleas connected with, and coming within, the limits of 
Windsor Forest. He was also Chief Forester and War- 
den of the Forest, which extended over a droumferenoo 
of one hundred and twenty miles. 

In the course of the new improvements, the Bound 
Tower has undergone many changes in common with the 
rest of the Castle. The old Keep may havie been im* 
proved in external beauty, but it has lost much of that 
local interest which it formerly possessed. It has oeii> 
toinly acquired many feet in elevation, and its antique 
rooms have been converted into comfortable sleeping 
apartments ; but we can scarcely refrain from tigiiiDg^ 
when we find the old tapestry stripped from its waU% the 
piecee of old armour no. longer rusting on their p^g% 
and: thoee halls turned to modem uses, which were onoe 
the prfsons of the great and the unfortunate. 
. .: The fin|t prisoners of consequence who were oonfined 
ftt IWifid^r ,wer^> probably, John King pf Frftnoe^ and 
David King of Scotland ; although there is a tradition 
that the former was confined in the Devil's Tower, which 
is near the Keep. The King of Scotland was taken 
prisoner by Queen Philippa, in the absence of her hut* 
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tmnd, Edward the Third, in France; and the French 
monarch, as is well known, was the captive of Edward 
the Black Prince, at the battle of Poiotiers. Froissart, 
in his narrative of this event, describes it in his nsnal 
animated manner : * There was much pressing," he says, 
after describing the battle, ^ through eagerness to take 
the king ; and those who were nearest to him, and knew 
him, cried ont, ' Bnrrondcr yonrsolf, surrender yourself, 
or you are a dead man.' In that part of tho field was a 
young knight from St. Omer, who was engaged by a 
salary in the service of the King of England ; his name 
was Denys de Morbeque, who for ^ye years had attached 
himself to the English on account of having been banished 
in his younger days from France for a murder committed 
in an affray at 8t. Omer. It fortunately happened for 
this Knight that he was at the time near to the King of 
France when he was so much pulled about. He, by dint 
of force, for ho was very strong and robust, pushed 
titrough the crowd, and said to tho King in good French, 
'Sire, sire, surrender yourself.' The King, who found 
himself very disagreeably situated, turning to him, asked, 
< To whom shall I surrender myself ; to whom t Where 
is my cousin, the Prince of Wales f If I could see him I 
would speak to him.' 'Sire,' replied Sir Denys, 'he is 
not here, but surrender yourself to me, and I will lea^ 
yon to him.' ' Who are you f ' said the King. ' Sire, I am 
Denys do Morbeque, a Knight from Artois, but I serve 
the King of England, because I cannot belong to France, 
having forfeited all I possessed there.' The King then 
gave him his right-hand glove, and said, 'I surrender 
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myself to you/ Tliore was much crowding and pushing 
about, for every one was eager to cry out, *I have taken 
him.' Neither tlio King iior liis youngest son^Philix), wore 
able to get forward, and free themselves from the throng. 
'^ The Prince of Wales, who was as courageous as a 
lion, took great delight that day to combat his enemies. 
And when the two Ikfarshals hod come to the Prince, he 
demanded of them if they knew anything of the French 
King. * Sire,' said they, * we know nothing of liim for a 
certainty, but we think he must be either taken or dead, 
for he has not quitted the field/ Then tho Prince said to 
the Earl of Warwick and Sir Reginald Cobham, * Sirs, I 
require you to go forth, and see if you can hear any 
tidings of the King, and be sure that you bnng me the 
truth/ The two lords then mounted their horses, and 
rode up a slight declivity, which wouhl enable thorn to 
see what was going on around tliuiii. 'J*hoy soon (ler- 
coived a great crowd approaching, aniong whom wiui tho 
French King in great peril, for the English and Gascons 
had taken him forcibly from Sir Denys de Morbeque, and 
were separately claiming him as their prisoner. The 
King, perceiving his danger, cried out, ' Lead me and 
my son courteously to my cousin the Prince, and do not 
quarrel about whose prisoner I am, for I am able to 
enrich you all/ Ilis words carried some weight : however, 
they had again commenced their brawling, when the two 
Lords rode up and inquired what was the matter. One 
in the crowd cried out, ' Sirs, it is the French King, who 
has been made a prisoner, and more than ten Knights 
and Squires challenge the taking of him/ Then the two 
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lords, having commanded every one to stand back on 
pain of their lives, alighted from their horses, and having 
{Miid thoir reverence to his majesty, they escorted him in 
safety to the Prince of AVales." 

Ihit, flomo years afterwards, the Uoimd Tower con* 
tained a much more interesting prisoner in the unfor- 
tunate James the First, of Scotland. Every one has read 
that passage in the " Sketch-Dook** in which its anther 
describes his visit to Windsor. The train of feeling 
which it paints is so natural, and the language so 
elegant, that a repetition of a small part of it cannot 
be unacceptable, more especially as it dwells chiefly on 
this part of the fabric, and the imprisonment of the 
accomplished James. 

** On a soft sunny morning in the genial month of May, 
I made an excursion to Windsor Castle. The weather 
was of that voluptuous vernal kind which calls forth all 
the latent romance of a man's temperament, filling his 
mind with music, and disposing him to quote poetry and 
dream of beauty. In wandering through the magnifi- 
cent saloons and long echoing galleries of the Castle, 
I pnfisod with indiffcronce by whole rows of portraits 
of warriors and statesmen, but lingered in the chamber 
whore hang the likenesses of the beauties tliat graced the 
gay court of Cliarles the Second ; and as I gazed upon 
them, depicted with amorous half-dislievelled tresses, and 
the sleepy eye of love, I blessed the pencil of Sir Peter 
Lely, which had thus enabled me to bask in the reflected 
rays of beauty ^. 

* Thoflo piotnrcfi Imvo nlnco been removed to Ilainpton Conrt. 
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^ In this mood of mere poetical Busceptibility, I yisited 
the ancient keep of the Castle, where James the First 
of Scotland, the pride and theme of Scottish 'poets and 
historians, was for many years of his youth detained a 
prisoner of state. It is a huge grey tower, that has stood 
the brunt of ages, and is still in good preservation. It 
stands on a mound which elevates it above other parts 
of the Castle, and a great flight of steps leads to the 
interior. In the armoury, which is a gothic hall furnished 
with weapons of various kinds and ages, I was shown a 
coat of armour hanging against the wall which I was 
told once belonged to James. From hence I was con- 
ducted up a staircase to a suite of apartments of faded 
magnificence, hung with storied tapestry, which formed 
his prison, and the scene of that passionate and fanciful 
amour which has woven into the web of his story the 
magical hues of poetry and fiction. 

^ The whole history of this amiable but unfortunate 
prince is highly romantic. At the tender age of eleven 
he was sent from home by his father, Robert the Third, 
and destined for the French Court, to be reared under 
the eye of the French Monarch, secure from the trea^ 
chery and danger that surrounded the royal house of 
Scotland. It was his mishap, in the course of his voyage, 
to fall into the hands of the English, and he was detained 
prisoner by Henry the Fourth, notwithstanding that a 
truce existed between the two countries." 

A description is then given of James the First dis- 
covering the Lady Jane Beaufort in the garden of the 
Tower, and the feelings with which this circumstance 
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inspired him. These passages are chiefly extracted from 
James's own poem of the ^ King's Qnair," and are of too 
great a length to be inserted in this work. The tale is 
thus beautifully concluded : — ^" It was the recollection of 
this romantic tale of former times, and of the golden 
little poem which had its birth-place in this tower, that 
made me visit the old pile with moro than common 
interest. Tho suit of armour hanging up in the hall, 
richly gilt and embellished as if to figure in the tourney, 
brought the image of the gallant and romantic prince 
vividly before my imagination. I paced the deserted 
chomliers where ho had composed his poem ; I leaned 
upon the window, and endeavoured to persuade myself 
it was the very one wliere he hod been visited by his 
vision ; I looked out upon the spot where he had first 
seen the Lady Jane. It was the same genial and joyous 
month ; the birds were vying with each other in strains 
of liquid melody ; everything was bursting into vegeta- 
tion, and budding forth the tender promise of the year. 
Time, which delights to obliterate the sterner memorials 
of human pride, seems to have passed lightly over this 
little scene of poetry and love, and to have withheld his 
destroying hand. Several centuries have gone by, yet 
the garden still flourishes at the foot of the Tower. It 
occupies what was once the moat of the keep; and 
though some parts havo been separated by dividing 
walls, yet others have still their arbours and shaded 
walks, as in the days of James, and the whole is shel- 
tered, blooming, and retired. There is a charm about 
tho spot that has been printed by the footsteps of 
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departed beauty, and consecrated by the inspirations 
of the poet, which is heightened rather than impaired 
by the hipse of ages. It is, indeed, the gift of poetry 
to haUow every place in which it moves; to breathe 
round nature an odour more exquisite tlian the perfume 
of the rose, and to shed over it a tint more magical than 
the blush of morning. 

** Others may dwell on the illustrious deeds of James 
as a warrior and a legislator ; but I have delighted to 
view him merely as the companion of his fellow-men, 
the benefactor of the human heart, stooping from his 
high estate to sow the sweet flowers of poetry and song 
in the paths of common life. He was the first to culti- 
vate the vigorous and hardy plant of Scottish geniu% 
which has since become so prolific of the most whole- 
some and highly-flavoured fruit. lie carried with him 
into the sterner regions of the north all the fertilising 
arts of southern refinement. He did everything in his 
power to win his countrymen to the gay, the elegant, and 
gentle arts, which soften and refine the character of a 
people, and wreathe a grace round the loftiness of a 
proud and warlike spirit. He wrote many poems, which, 
unfortunately for the fulness of his fame, are lost to the 
world. One, which is still preserved, called 'Christ's 
Kirk of the Green/ shows how diligently he made him- 
self acquainted with the rustic sports and pastimes which 
constitute such a source of kind and social feeling among 
the Scottish peasantry ; and with what simple and happy 
humour he could enter into their enjoyments. lie con- 
tributed greatly to improve the national music; and 
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traces of his tender sentimeiit and elegant tasid are oaid 
to exist in those witching airs still piped among the wild 
mountains and lonely glens of Scotland. He has thns 
connected his image with whatever is most gracious and 
endearing in the national character; he has embalmed 
his memory in song, and floated his name to after-ages in 
the rich streams of Scottish melody. The recollection 
of these things was kindling at my heart as I paced 
the silent scene of his imprisonment. I have visited 
Vancluse witli as much enthusiasm as a pilgrim would 
visit the shrine at Loretto ; but I have never felt more 
poetical devotion than when contemplating the old Tower 
and the little garden at Windsor, and musing over the 
romantic lives of the Lady Jane and the Royal Poet of 
Scotland.'' 

lloro, also, the young Karl of Surrey was imprisoned 
for eating flesh during Lent ; — here, in the same apart- 
ments where the Muse luid visited his illustrious prede- 
cessor, he poured forth some of the most plaintive and 
beautiful of his poetical musings. 

Hero, noblo Surrey felt tbo ancred rage, — 
Surrej, the Granville of a former age : 
Matchless his pen, victorious was his lance. 
Bold in the lists, and graceful in the dance; 
In the same diades tlie Cupids tuned his lyre. 
In the same notes of love and soft desire : 
Fair Oeraldine, bright object of his vow. 
Then flU'd the groves, as heavenly Mlra now. 

It is singular that James, who may be said to have 
been tlie founder of the literature of Scotland, and the 
£!arl of Surrey, who certainly caused tlie revival of a 
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taste for letters in this country, should have produced 
their brighter efiPorts under the same circumstances^ and 
within the same walls. The former gives in his yerses 
these interesting localities of his prison-house : — 

Now wu there made. liMt by the towor*! wall, 

A garcUm fair*, and In tlio oomen set 
An arbour green with wandla l(mg and mall 

Railed about, and so with loavoe boeot 
Was all the plaoe and hawthorn bedgoa knot. 

That lyf [person] waa none, walkyng there forbye, 

That might within soaroe any wight etpyo. 

. Ktng*9Quair, 

Of the fair Geraldine, Sir Walter Scott has pictured 
the following imaginary description :— 

Fair all the pageant— bat how passing fair 

The dender form, which lay on oouch of Ind t 
O'er her white bosom stray'd her haiel hair. 

Pale her dear cheek, as if for love she pined ; 

All in her night-robe loose, she lay reclined. 
And, pensive, read from tablet ebumine 

Some strain, that seem'd her inmost soul to find : 
That favour'd strain was Surrey's pendve line. 
That fair and lovely form the Ladye Geraldine. 

Many other prisoners have been confined, at di£Perent 
periods, in the Round Tower, and the last of them was 
Marshal Belleisle; but, with this exception, not much 
interest is attached either to their character or mis- 
fortunes. 

We give a fao-HmUe of the names and coats of arms 
which were out by some of the prisonors on the stones 
in their places of confinement, and which have been 
carefully preserved in tliat part of the prison-hovse 
now occupied by the Housekeeper of the Oastle, the 
Lady Mary Fox. A representation of the fine old gate 
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under a part of the prisoa-house, oolled tha IformanGate, 

It may interest tlio nntiquary to bo toW, that, on 
roiiioviiig an old floor, throe or four yenrg ago, in the 
houBekoepcr's Dpartmcat, n line old pavement of Norman 
tiles was discovered beneath it. 
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TUB TERRACE. 
. HE 011I7 eotraooe, axoept on Bator- 
days uid Sunday*, hj which . 
■tnuigor can obtuin odinusiou to th 
Temce, ia bj a poatem gate on tho 
ea»t »ida of Winclieator Tower, where 
tho fine prospect, for which it la a 
calobratod, at once burata upou tho view. This taperb 
walk, which la perhapa unrivalled, waa originally raised by 
Qneeu EUxabeth on the north tide of tho Qiatle alone, 
la aAerwardB extended by Chorlea tlie Second along 
the caat and eonth sidus, iU whole extent, whuu c 
pleted by tliat prince, being 1870 f^t. It was then fa 
witli free-stone and covered with graTol — ** a great 01 
ment," says a tr»veUer of that period, " of walka in IU* 
country, and a beauty little known abroad." Tha tenaaa 
belonging to the Grand Beignior's Seraglio^ looking en 
the lea, at ConatanUnople, is sold to be the ne«rMt, 
though not equal to it, in beauty and extent. 

Queen Elizabeth is stated to have walked here an hour 
erery day, whenever the weather permitted. We almoe 
fancy her, in the oostume in which the ia deeoribed u 
ber pictures, her favourite book of prayer (which was 
bound in solid gold) Buspondod to her girdle by a golden 
chain ; vrhilo slio borsolf was engaged with tho gnvtt 
Burleigh in planning new cchemes for the good of her 
subjects, or whiling away the time in more sprightly 
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conyerae with the courtly LciceBter, or the nnfortiiiiate 
Efldox. 

It iras a favourite walk of the ill-fated Charles, and 
of his volnptubuB son ; of the usurper Cromwell, and the 
venerabio Geoi^ the Hiird ; it has been admired and 
celebrated by every foreigner who has published his 
travels in England, and has excited high thoughts in 
most of our first poets. Pepys says in his Diary, in a 
note on a visit to Windsor, ** It is the most romantique 
castle that is in the world. But, Lord I the prospect that 
is in the balcono in the Queen's lodgings, and the terrace 
and walk, are strange tilings to consider, being the best 
in the world, sure ; and so giving a great deal of money 
to this man and woman, we to our tavern and there dined.'' 
Ilis learned friend, Evelyn, too, who was a frequent 
visitor at Windsor, appears to have been much charmed 
with this favourite walk : in one place he says of it, 
** The terrace, towards Eaton, with the Park, meandering 
Thames, and sweete meadows, yield one of y* most de- 
lightful prospects in the world." ** In the front of it," 
says another writer of that period, ** lies a pleasant valley, 
chequered with the various colours of green and red, 
verdant meadows, and the murmuring of the noble river 
Hiamos. Behind it is a pleasant prospect of a delight- 
ful Forest, designed on purpose by nature for sport 
and recreation, whilst she so liberally stocks it with 
numerous herds of deer, lurking amongst the sliady 
thickets." 

The l^^nst Terrace is connected by a fine flight of steps 
with the new garden. Tliis beautiful spot is adorned 
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with muiy Blutue^ both of bronzu and marble. Tliere 

DTO aUu two vaKUS (whicli, an well ua most of tlie stuti 

■e brauglit from lIaiii)itaD Court) tba work of Cibber, 
tho futbcr of the poet. Tkis guritun ia eurrauatled by a 
Uigou lurraca, aadar a pail of wliioli 19 tm extonsivc 
oruDgQiy. 

We cannot mentioD tliis garden, widiaut expressing 
our regret at seeing statues and viwea plaued io a b 
ation where the/ ore perfec(l)' out of cbaraoter with the 
place. Gludiutura, Nyiuplia, and Cibbcr'n vases, liave 
notbing iu coniinon with a Gothic cmtl«. We trust tliat 
the time is not fur distant wliou tlic/ will bo rcslorud ti 
their old podefitaliatllmiiptoii Court; and tliat tbo regret 
f some. Olid the ridiculu of otlium, ivill thus bo ranioved 
n Bcoing thom iu thuir prosoiit poiiitiun. 



THE Ul'l'Kll WARD, Oil QliADRANQLE. 

i£ Upper Wurd, iu which the roodera 
improvemeuls bare been eSecteil, is 
I formed, on llie north by tbe State 
I Aportmeiils, on the east and south by 
rooms occupied by her Majestj 
I and the Royal Ilousohold, and 
the west by the Bound-Tower. It 
difGcult to give aay but a very imperfect idea of the 
alterations which have taken place, — ou undortaking 
which will form a glorious monument to tbe magnifiooDt 
prince by whom (hey wore set on foot, and to the aroltitect 
by whom tbey were brought to perfection. If Edward 
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tho Tliird was fortnnato in liaving William of Wyke- 
hfun to pnt kii plans into exocntion, Gcorgo the Fourth 
vrna not less so in having Sir Jcffry Wyatville to super- 
intend kit work of renovation. It is not the least praise 
which may be bestowed upon the architect, that he has 
preserved all the features of the fortress, and yet sacri- 
ficed nothing of the internal convenience ; that he has 
provided for all the comforts and luxuries of the present 
day, without discarding any of tho architectural attributes 
of the past*. 

It may be objected that as Windsor has been added to 
by many of our kings, and thus presented us with speci- 
mens of tho architecture of different ages, these should 
have been handed down unimpaired to posterity. It is 
to bo regretted i>crliaps tlwt this was not done ; and yet, 
when we consider the incongruity which was displayed in 
the old fabric, and that all the specimens which have 
been destroyed are to be found in perfection in other 
plocos, a good ileal might perhaps bo sacrificed to the 
forming of one great whole, and that too in character 
with tho ago in which it was constructed. 

Tlie part of the fabric of which we are treating is now 
completed. The whole of it has been raised a story, 
besides an additional height which has been given it by 
lowering the surface of the area six, and in some places 
eight, feet. Many parts have also been rebuilt, and 
Gothic windows substituted instead of those in the 
French style, which were introduced by Charles the 

* There Is a melancholy pleasure In payfaii this little trflmta to the 
senilis and talents of Sir JoflTry Wyatvllle. 
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Second. While the lowering of the area was in progress 
some ooina, and the supposed signet-ring of Henry the 
Third, were discovered in the ground ; nearly also in the 
centre of the Word, the workmen found a curious cir- 
cular excavation about eighty foot deep. Tlio descent to 
it was by a flight of stone steps, but nothing was dis- 
covered at the bottom except some rubbish, and a few 
bones of domestic animals. 

THE DEVIL TOWER. 

The Devil or Muidou Tower is connected with tlio old 
Keep by a wall or curtain. The word maiden, as applied 
to a fortification, is frequently to be found attached to 
some part of on ancient fortress, and merely implies ''con- 
siderable," from the old French word magne or mayne. 
It is not improbable that the Devil Tower was the resi- 
dence of the fair Gcraldine, or some other beauty to 
whom the earl of Surrey was attached, as he supplies us 
with the supposition in a passage already quoted : — 

** with eyes oast up unto the Maydtm tower. 
And eaiiio sigho such as men draw in love.** 

THE YOllK AND LANCASTifili WWKIIS. 

The former of those is situated on the east, and the 
latter on the west, of the new gateway, wliioh now con- 
stitutes the grand outrauco to tlio Castle. The York 
Tower formed a part of the ancient fabric, but tho Iah- 
caster is entirely new. Tliey are about one hundred feet 
in height, and are surmounted with moohicolated battle- 
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mento. The principal entrance to the Upper Ward was 
formerly in an angle of the court near the Devil Tower. 
The gateway which constitutes the present approach^ 
was completed in 1826, and has the effect of affording a 
direct view up the heautiful avenue called the Long 
Walk, which now leads in a straight line to the grand 
entrance. 

The principal entrance to the State Apartments is 
immediately opposite the new gateway, and is remark- 
able by a beautiful square tower, the lower part of which 
is sufficiently arched to allow carriages to draw up to the 
doors. This tower is also entirely new, and bears the 
inscription in old English characters : — 

Gaoiiotin Iin. 
Anno Domini 18S7* 

The approach to the Queen's private apartments is at 
the south-east angle of the court. Tliis is a projection 
from the general fabric beneath an arched portico. On 
each side of it is a small turret, and in the centre between 
them are the royal arms sculptured by Rossi. 



BliACK nUNCE'S, CIIESTRR, CLARENCE, AND 

KING'S TOWERS. 

Tlicse are the Towers on the eastern side of the Court. 
The three former, though much beautified by the altera- 
tion of their windows, have neither been machicolatcd,nor 
received mucli additional height. The King's Tower is 
by far the most imposing of the four, and is remarkable 
from its size and beautiful corbelled battlements. 
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INTBllNAL IMPllOYBMBNTS. 

Provioiis to tlio rocoiit aUoratioiis at tho OosUoi 'it» 
greatest drawback as a royal resideuoe was the difficulty 
of access from one aiNurtmont to another. This has now 
been completely surmounted by a corridor or gallery 
five hundred and twenty feet in leugth, being introduced 
along the south and east sides of the court, by which 
means a general communication Ims been opened with 
the staircases and apartments in the different towers. 
Nothing can exceed the effect of this beautiful corridor. 
The ceiling is richly adorned, while on each side are 
bronzes, marbles, pictures, the finest cabinets, and many 
other choice specimens of vertd. The collection of 
Canaletti's paintings in this corridor is supposed to be 
unequalled ; and amongst the busts aro many of the prin- 
cipal personages whose names are celebrated in the three 
last reigns, and some of them great in liistory. Strangers 
are perhaps more struck with the first view of the cor- 
ridor than with any otlior part of the Castle. It is impos- 
sible to give a full description of it in a book of this 
nature, and a detailed account of the several works of 
interest in it would fill a volume. They were arranged 
under the immediate inspection of George the Fourth. 

The other apartments which have been oonstmoted 
for the use of the Royal Family and household, are three 
hundred and sixty-nine on the east and south sides alone. 
These are all furnished with an appropriate splendour, 
and are well worthy of the monarch of a great oonntry. 
The ground floor, a part of which was inhabited by the 
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good and yencmble George the Third, is now set apart 
for the officers of the establishment. There is one room 
which should be mentioned, as it is full of interest, for 
within it both George the Fourth and William the Fourth 
breathed their last. It is not only one of the most cheer- 
ful rooms in the Castle, but certainly one of the most 
beautiful. 

Defore the account of the interior of tills part of the 
Castle is concluded, the Gold-plate Room should be 
mentioned. Within it are to bo found many beautiful 
and interesting cups, three of them having been executed 
by Benvenuto Cellini, and also much old and modem 
plate of the finest description. Ilere also is the cele- 
brated Peacock ooyered with jewels, valued at £30,000, 
and the golden. Tiger's-head taken at Seringapatam. 



STATUE OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 

At the base of the Round Tower is a bronze statue 
of this monarch on horseback, erected at the expense 
of Tobias Rnstal, a follower of the Court at that period, 
and at one time housekeeper of Hampton Court Palace, 
where there is a curious portrait of him. On the hoof 
of the liorso is cnst, ** Josioli Ibacli Strada Brcmensis, 
1679 fudit.** There is not much to be admired either 
about the horse or its rider, but the pedestal has been 
highly and justly praised. Lord Orford says of it : 
" The fi-uits, fish, and implements of shipping are ex- 
quisite — the man and horse may serve to draw a passen- 
ger's eye to the pedestal." Of the general pcrfonnanco 
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Evelyn remarlu in liia li'iaij : " There iroi ereoted in the 
rt tlio King on luirauliuok, Utoly oaat in noppor, uid 
■et on a ricL pedaiUl of white marble, the work of Ur, 
Gihboai, at the expetue of Tobj Ruatole, a page of the 
baok-atiun, who bj hu wonderful frugality had irriTed 
at a great estate in money, and did many work* of 
charity* «• well at this of gratitude to hie ma«ler, wfaioh 
eort him £1000. Ha la a very urapio, ignorant, honait, 
d loyal CI 




STATE APARTMENTS. 

iiiiiOM to the State ApnTtmenfa^ 
r that luito of roonu to wliioh 
atrangers are allowed aooeta, ia 
teined by a door at ithe north-wett 
angle of the Upper Ward or Qna- 
iDgle, The fine collection of plo- 
tnroa with which these rooma are 
decorated, was chiefly mode by 
Charlea the Second, the original col- 
lection having been sold and dia- 
peiiHta ui the time of the Common- 
wealth, one, amocgat manyothm^ of 
the cnrses of popular oommoUont. 
(icoi-go the Third aIm nude Mvcral 
Tory valuable addition! to the col- 
lection. A cabkloguo of thuau pictures, with an aoconnt 
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of some of the most celebrated painters, and some inte- 
resting and historical facts connected with the pictures, 
will be found at the end of this work, together with 
a description of the several rooms, including the 
Armoury. 

In the meanwhile it may be as well to mention such 
things as are not generally seen by the public in their 
passage through the State Apartments. 

The Quocn*s Library, comprising a part of what is 
called Qnoou Elizabotirs Apartments, consists of tlirco 
rooms, filled with books, some of them extremely rare 
and curious. Tlie coiling of one of the rooms is most 
elaborately worked, and there is a curious Elizabethan 
mantel-piece, with a bust of that Queen in the centre 
of it. 

There is a Print-room at a short distance from the 
Library, said to contain a collection of drawings and 
engravings which have been valued at £30,000. 

Tlie grand Stair-case, with the Guard-room at the top 
of it, are perhaps amongst the happiest efforts of Sir 
JefFry Wyatville's genius. The former is adorned by a 
magnificent statue of George the Fourth, by Sir Francis 
Chantrey, perhaps the finest work of art he has executed. 
Tlie marble is said to have cost £700 in the quarry in 
Italy. It is but justice to Sir Francis to add, that he 
never intended the statue to be ]>1nced in the situation 
in which it now Ih, and whore it certainly is nut soon to 
advantage. 




■» Turk coiibtina that beautiful c 
■aunB of luwii whiiili oxtonda round 
lie east and nortli aides of tha 
Costlo. It compriaes within it nearly 
: hundred ocrca of laud, and ii 
about four miles in circunifurenco. 
The wall which iiicloBca it wns built by Williuintlie Third, 
n whoBO roiga tliia i>ark was coosidcrably milargiHl, and 
planted nitli some additional avenues of trees. In the 
Tcig-n of QuQsn Anno, tho ground on tlie north Eide of the 
Costlo was convertod into a garden ; but the [iroprioly of 
.a arnmgoniont hoing culled in ijiication liy hor siici 
'S, tlio (,'rouiiil thus laid out was uguiu llirowii into 
jiork. U{joLL un oininenuu at tlio uimt sidu of thu Uustlu 
a bowling'grcon, laid out by Charles tbe Second, and 
frequently resorted (o by (hut prince and Ida courtiers. 

There ore aoine noble and intoroating trees in thil 
park, oapcoially one fine old oak pollard, which luousurei 
inty-seven feet round the middle of its trunk. The 
tree, bowover, to which the greateat iulereat will always 
be attached, and which has been imniartalisud by SLak- 
apeare in his " Merry Wiyea of Wiudaor," is Heme's 
Oak. Some persous have doubted the Identity of this I 
celebrated tree, and there has been much digcusaioil I 
recently on the subject. It would be out of the province | 
a work of thia nature to enter into all the orgoineuls E 
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which have been brought forward agaiiiBi the existence of 

tlie trco in qnostion. For the satisfaction, howeTer, of 

those who may feel inclined to visit tliis interesting relic, 

it may be stated that many old inhabitants of Windsor 

look upon it as the reai Ileme's Oak, and bear their 

testimony to their fathers and grandfathers having done 

so before them — one of the best proofs perhaps of its 

identity. Its barklcss tnmk may lie seen in an avenue 

a little to the right of the foot-path leading to Datchet, 

protected by a fence. An exact representation of it is 

here given. Not a leaf— not a particle of vitality appears 

upon it. " The hunter must have blasted it." Not any 

of the delightful associations connected with it have 

vanished ; nor is it difficult to fancy it as tlie scene 

of FalstafTs distress, and the pranks of the ** Merry 

Wives.*' 

** Tlicro Is im old tale goes, that Ilcrno the hunter, 
Bomctimo a keeper here tn Windsor forest, 
]K)th all the winter time, at still midnight. 
Walk mnnd alMtiit an oak, with groat ragg'd horns* 
And Uicro he blasts tlie tree.** 

There is a " pit hard by," where ** Nan and her troop 
of fiiirics, an<l the Welch devil l«>ans," might have 
"cowch'd" without being perceived by the ••fat Windsor 
stag" when he spake like •* Heme the hunter." 

Near the footpath leading to Datchet is a pretty and 
peaceful retreat, called Queen Adelaides Cottage. A 
footpath lends to it from the Castle, through a pleasant 
shrubbery. A well-kept flower-garden surrounds the 
cottage, and the place altogether has a smiling and 
cheerful appearance. 
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The Castle is scou to groat advantage from different 
parts of this Park. 

THE GREAT PARK. 

It is difficult to describe the various beauties of this 
extensive and delightful park. 

** Iloro hlllf wad valot, tho woodland and tho plain. 
Here earth and water eeem to strive again ; 
Not, chaoe-like, together cnuh'd and hmiaed, 
Uut, as the world, harmonioualy oonfused ; 
Where order in variety we see. 
And where, though all things differ, all agree, 
llere waving woods a oheqoer'd scene di^day. 
And some admit, and some exdude, the day ; 
As some ooy nymph her lover's warm address. 
Not quite indulges, nor oan quite represSi**— Pofb. 

Tho Qroat Park is situatcMl on the south side of the 
Gostlo, and includes tho beautiful avonue of trees callod 
tho Long Walk. This avenue, from its entrance to the 
town of Windsor at one end, to an eminence in the park 
called Snow Hill, at the other, is nearly three miles in 
length. It has been stated, that formerly the avenue was 
continued up to the present grand entrance into the 
Castle. 

The view from the Castle to the top of the Long Walk 
is particularly fine and imposing. It is terminated by a 
colossal equestrian statue of Geoige tlie Third in bronce, 
by Westmacott. It is to be i*egretted, perhaps, thai the 
road terminates before it reaches the statue. Had it 
been continued up to it, and a large area of gravel made 
round the base of the statue, it would have thrown it 
more into view, and connected it more with the Castle. 

= ' 
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The view from the top of the Long Walk is perfectly 
delightful ; and the spectator hardly knows which to 
admire most — the sight of the Castle, or the fine trees 
which may be seen in every direction. The beech-trees 
in this part of the park are beautiful and picturesque to 
a great degree. Ilerds of deer may sometimes be seen 
reposing under their shade, while the pendent branches 
of the trees, drooping with an elegance so peculiar to the 
beech, seem to invite the traveller to seek for a cool 
retreat beneath them. The fern, the thorn-trees, and the 
cattle feeding in every direction, all add to the beauty of 
the scene. 

Tlic admirer of old trees will find many well worth his 
attention in Windsor Park, especially some venerable 
pollards. In viewing them, it is impossible not to have 
the mind imperceptibly carried back to the many in- 
teresting historical facts which have happened around 
them since thoy first sprang from the earth. We may 
suppose that our Edwards and Henrys have ridden 
under their branches ; that they had been admired by 
Shakspeare ; and that Pope, whose early life was passed 
in the neighbourhood, had imbibed some of his poetical 
ideas while he was sitting beneath their shade. 

"Thy forctitA, AVindmr, nnd thy green rotroAtu, 
At onco tho monnroh'i and tlie inufe*i ■eato.'* 

At all events, it is impossible to view some of these ^ sires 
of tho forest" without feeling a mixture of admiration 
and wonder. Tlie size of some of them is enormous; one 
becch-troe, near a cottage called 8awyor*s liodgo, on the 
cnufiues of tho park, measuring, at six feet from tho 

t 9 
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ground, thirty-six fcot round. It must at one time have 
heen nearly hollow, but the space (as may be seen by 
the accompanying sketch) has been nearly filled up. 
There are also two magnificent old oaks near Grauboume 
Lodge. One of them stands just within the park-paling, 
about three hundred yards from tlie lodge, and is 
called William the Conqueror's Oak; the other is at 
the point of the road leading up to it, The former, at 
six feet from the ground, measures thirty-eight feet 
round. The venerable appearance of this fine old oak, 
the size of its branches, the gnarled and ragged appear- 
ance of its tnmk, and the largo projecting roots which 
eiiianato from it, will always oxcitu thu admiration of 
lovers of fine trees. 

The other tree, nearer to Cranbourne Lodge, is thirty- 
six feet in circumference, and is probably coeval with 
the one just described. 

We must not omit to mention, that one of the most 
interesting views in the Park is to be seen soon after we 
enter it from Englefield Green, and turn along a green 
drive immediately to the right after we pass the Lodge, 
and continue along the Park wall for a quarter of a mile. 
The Castle is then seen through a vista formed of mag- 
nificent beech and oaks, with hollies interspersed ; and 
few views can be more perfect. 

The drive from Windsor through the Park to Virginia 
Water, and from thence through the Blackness Gate^ is 
exceedingly beautiful. The publio are admitted to a 
clianniug walk along the sides of thu Virginia Water by 
the keeper of this gate ; and tliere is an excelleui little 
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inn adjoining, which is much frequented by visiter^ in 
the summer. In driving to the Virginia Water, some 
dumps of fine bcccli-trcos are passed. The oak-wood 
also, the Obelisk, and indeed the whole of the scenery, 
form a charming picture. On the descent of the hill 
leading to the Virginia Water, a fine old bccch-treo is 
passed. Its roots appear above tlic ground with curious 
contortions, and add Very much to the picturesque 
appearance of the tree. 



VIRGINIA WATER. 

Tlie first view of this artificial lake is very striking. 
The Fishing-temple — the tents, which are put up in 
minimor — tho lake itnolf, with its miniature fi'igatcs upon 
it, and a very pretty cottage, all produce a striking effect. 
The Obelisk and Uclvidcrc, especially tho latter, are 
happily pjaced. It is impossible not to regret that a 
more appropriate fishing-house than the present temple 
was not built. It appears more suitable for a Chinese 
mandarin than for an I'^ngliRh king. A Waftonian cottage 
would have been more in character with the place, and 
would have added to the effect of the scenery. 

It is now time to bid adieu to Windsor Park, although 
it must bo felt tliat sufficient justice has not been done 
to its beauties. It is worthy of the proud old Castle, 
which may be seen from many parts of it. Its trees, 
its views, its scenery, its imposing avenue, witli its lakes 
and drives, arc unrivalled in such a space, and must 
be seen in order to be fully approcijitcd. 
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The Forest is now, alas ! no mo^re. The hundred miles 
of green drive which were kept up for the convenience 
of George the Third, at a triiliiig oxponso, along which 
he followed his stag-hounds, have all disappeared. Per- 
haps no monarch in Europe could have boasted of such 
an apamtge to the scat of royalty. The Forest has been 
divided and subdivided, and scarce a vestige of it, with 
its ^ lawns and opening glades," is left, except what has 
been apportioned to tho Grown, adjoining tho Great 
Park. 

FROGMORE. 

On quitting the Park by the Long Walk, Frogmore is 
seen to the right. It was the residence of tho late Princess 
Augusta, and was formerly tho retirement of her royal 
mother, where, surrounded by her affectionate family. 
Queen Charlotte employed her leisure hours in elegant 
and useful pursuits. Some of the apartments were 
adorned by the Princesses, and the japanned rooms 
particularly were the work of the late Landgravine of 
Uesse-IIomburg. The Library was extensive and well 
selected ; and a printing-press in the house gave forth, 
to a chosen few, some of the fruits of the historical and 
moral studies of the accomplished and happy family 
who enjoyed the privacy of this charming retreat. The 
grounds are laid out with great taste and skill ; and tlie 
high order in which the ilowur-givi'don is kopt, provet 
that its late amiable and oxcullout ownur had a great 
fondness for that delightful department of horticulture. 
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Frogmore was once the seat of George Fitzroy, Duke 
of Nortliiiiuborland, r natural son of Oharlos the Second 
by tho Duchess of Cleveland, and wlio took part against 
William the Third in the Revolution of 1008. His 
DucIkws died horo at a v(^ry advanctul ago. Frognioro 
was purchased by Queen Charlotte in 1702 from the 
Honourable Mrs. Egerton, who held it upon lease from 
the Crown. It may be seen by the public at stated 
times. 

Having concluded our account of the beautiful Park of 
Windsor, we will only express a hope that many may be 
induced to visit the scenes which have afforded so much 
delight to the Author of this short account of it. 

«• view with delight 

A thoumuid beauties at one oharmlng sight ; 
No pencil's art can such a landscape feign, 
And Nature's self scarce yields the like again." 




COLLECTION OF I'AINTINQS. 



acBNDINO (lie BtDiruuc, ludiog to the 
stale *f>srtinciils,Bfiuclf -pi 

otSmJltr»BYWY*TVII.LI 

It U not perhapa Lappilj placed. Tba 
iltuution WBB, howevBr, dIiobgh bjr Sir 
I itKtj himBcir, tbinfcing probablj that 
C wai less likel; to be distutbed tbere 
:baa in a mors eligible spot. Tlie 
a painted by Sir TbomaB Lawrence b]r 
George the Pourtli, who paid tbe actibC iOO guiiie 
iblfl likeuess, and the character uf (I 
nail preserved. 

THE AiiinrcNCR cuAMitim. 

At the top or the iitalrs the tiaitor eiitera ■ amall raoin bung 
witli Gobelins tapesliy, repreaenling a part or the atocj of 

TiiER. The celling waa paiiiled bf Verrio, fur which be 

«ived In IGKU the ai<m of 2ml. There is > 
or thiaartiat, related bj Lord Orrord; namely, that nbile Verrio 

8 employed at Winilior, ho ijuarrelluil willi Mrs. Miirrint 
the houickeeiier, (wIidkb jiorlrait ia now at I lainpluii Cuurt.) 

>nd borrowed ber uijly faoe /or one of thu Furioa," in ordvr 
to gratify hit partonal pique. To flatter the eourt, bo repre- 
lenled Lord Shafloibur; among the Demoni of Faction diattl- 
buting libels. There Is a study for a proposed oeilinK, by 
Verrio, in wbioh ha introilucBd Sir Godfrey Knellar, Mr. May, 
lurTeyor of the worki, and himself, in long poriwiga, ai ipec 
tatora of our Saviour healing the aiok. Thia aketch ii at 
Hampton Court. 



There U an interesting portrait of the ill-fated Mart Queen 
OF ScoT8| over one of the doors, painted by Janet. Marj had 
the envied reputntion of being the most hnndsonie princess of 
her time. It is related of her, that when wallcing in a proces- 
sion at Paris, she being in the bloom of beauty, a woman forced 
herself through the crowd and touched her. On being aslced 
what urged her to this bold intrusion, she replied, that it was 
to satisfy herself whether so angelic a creature were flesh and 
blood. 

Tlic following are the translations of some inscriptions in 
Latin on this picture: — 

" Mary, Queen of Scotland, by right princess and legitimate 
heiress of England and Ireland, mother of James King of 
Great Britain, tormented by the heresy of her people, overcome 
by rebellion, and relying on the promise of her relation. Queen 
Elizabeth, repaired to England for safety in the year 1568. 
She was perfidiously detained a prisoner for nineteen years, 
when the English Parliament, stimulated by religious animo- 
sity, by an inhuman sentence condemned her to death, and 
on the 18th of February, 1587, she was beheaded by the com- 
mon ejcecutioner, in the 45th year of her age and of her reign." 

"Her most gracious Majesty, the daughter, consort, and 
mother of Kings, is, in the presence of the officers and minis- 
ters of Queen Elizabeth, struck by the axe of the executioner, 
and after barbarously wounding her by a first and second blow, 
at the third attempt he severs her head from the body." 

** Thus the once powerful Queen of France and Scotland 
ascends the fatal scaffold ; with a mind unconquered but de- 
vout, she spnrns at tyranny and treachery, she upholds the 
Cntliolic faith ; her pnst and present life openly and clearly 
prorlnim her a dnnghter of the Roman Church." 

It is iniponniblc to rend thcRo inscriptions without interest. 

Ovnr the otlirr two doors of this npnrtmetit, arc portraits of 
TWO pRiNrF.fl OP OiiANOK, tlio ^rnnclfnthcr ami the father of 
William the Third, painted by Gerard Honthorst. 
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TIIR VANPYKB OALLKUY. 

This room must ever excite the greatest admiration in every 
lover of the fine arts, and the historian will view it with feelings 
of no ordinary kind. The great master whose works are now 
before ns was without doubt the first portrait-painter of his 
age. His designs are always pleasing, and often striking — the 
attitudes easy and unaflected — the whole effect admirable, while 
the drawing of the heads and hands is most delicate. Over all 
his productions there is a great clearness and warmth of 
colouring, with much softness, so tliat his portraits are in a 
high degree attractive and elegant. 

Sir Anthony Vandyke was born at Antwerp in the year 1599, 
and was admitted to the school of Rubens, where he soon be- 
came an accomplished imitator of the style and colouring of 
his master. He afterwards went to Italy, where he acquired a 
great reputation. On his return he was invited to England by 
Charles the First, wliu soon uflur liis arrivul ctinrurriHl upon 
him the honour of knighthood, as well as utlier marks of dis- 
tinction and bounty. He puintud uinuy pictures for tlie King, 
and was buried A.D. IGil, iu the old church of St. Paul's. 

We will now give a concise account of his works in this 
apartment. 

The Duke db Burgh. — His portrait is a three-qaarter 
view. He is in a military costume of plain steel armour. 

At the side of the door is a large picture containing the 
portraits of Cuarlkb tuk First, Uknrikti*a his Quksn» 
Princb Charles, and the Duke op York. The King in 
his robes is seated in an arm-chair beside the Queen ; his right 
hand rests on a covered table, on which is the crown and the 
regalia of England — his left hand rests on the chair. Prince 
Charles stands by him with both hands on the King's knee. 
The younger child is in the Queen's arms. The Tower of 
London is seen from the terrace where Charles is seated. 
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The price paid for this picture was 100/., and after the death 
of Charles it was valaed in the catalogue of his effects at 150/. 
A duplicate of it was sold in 1804 for 1500 guineas. 

On tlie wall next to this picture are the portraits of TnoMAS 
Kii.MRiiF.w TIIR Port, and Thomas Carrw. They are 
both represented seated. The head of Killigrew is reclining 
on his hand, while his companion is engaged reading a paper* 
They were both friends of Charles the First, and having faith- 
fully followed his fortunes till his death, they accompanied his 
son in his exile. Killigrew died in 1682. 

This is an admirable picture. 

Above this picture is the portrait of Mart Villiers, 
Duchess of Richmond, and daughter of George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. She is represented in the character 
of St. Agnes, with the symbols of the lamb and the palm 
branch, with which, however, her silken dress and the expres- 
sion but ill correspond. She was married to her first husband 
Charles Lord Herbert in', 1G34, when only eleven years old. 
He died at Florence the following year. She was brought up 
in the family of Charles the First, and was the playfellow of his 
children. An agreeable anecdote is related of her childhood. 
One day she climbed a tree, to gather some fruit, in the king*s 
garden. The king seeing her amongst the branches, mistook 
her for a large bird, and sent Mr. Porter, a handsome young 
courtier, to kill it. On coming near the tree with his gun, he 
discovered the young countess, who, on being informed of what 
had been intended, laughed heartily, and said she would have 
a " merry game." She caused herself to be put into a large 
hamper, and then to be carried into the king's apartment. On 
arriving there, Porter told the king that he had taken the bird 
alive, which was so beautiful, that had he killed it, he should 
never have outlived it himself. His majesty, eager to see it, 
opened the hamper, when the young countess, clasping her 
arms around his neck, furnished matter for a most agreeable 



surprise. She was spoken of in after life as extremely beanti- 
ful, and of a mien and presence noble and majestic. 

She was still very young when the king married her to James 
Stuart, Duke of Richmond, with a dowry of ^£^0,000. He 
was greatly esteemed by the king, whom he served faithfully 
during the civil troubles, lie died in 1C65, and the duchess 
aftei*ward8 married Thomas Howard, brother of the first Earl of 
Carlisle. It was said of him that there was not a braver or a 
better-bred man in England. He died in 1678, and the 
duchess in 1685. 

This is one of Vandyke's later pictures, and it is painted 
with great elegance. 

The next portrait is that of Vbnbtia, Lady Digbt. 
She is represented us being crowned by Cupids, who are hovering 
over her. There are two doves on the table near her, and she is 
unhurt by a serpent that twines round her arm. On the ground 
are two Cupids, one blindfolded and the other asleep ; beyond 
them are Envy and Malice upon the ground, bound with cords. 
Her beauty and her fame were both notorious, and tlie all^o- 
rical figures were probably introduced to record the confidence 
of her eccentrichusband, Sir Kenelm Digby, whose portrait hangs 
on the other side of the fireplace, and will be duly noticed. 

Under this picture of Lady Digby, is a portrait of Hbn- 
BiBTTA, THB QuBBN OF Charlbs thb First, in a thrce- 
quarter view ; and on either side of the fireplace is also a portrait 
of this QuBBN, the one of them in profile, and the other a front 
view. These portraits are exquisite productions of this great 
master, and are finished with the greatest care and delicacy. 
Nothing, to my feelings at least, can be more afiecting than 
the sight of these portraits. Two of them were painted wbeo 
the Queen was in the height of her beauty, prosperity^ and 
happiness ; and the third (the full front) was painted when all 
these had vanished, and she was overwhelmed by misery and 
misfortune. How strongly these are depicted in this picture. 
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the. visitor may judge for himself. She there eppean the very 
personiiicatioii of sorrow. 

Next to the first of the three preceding portraits, is that of 
Francis Thomas of Savoy, Princk db Carionan, habited 
as a warrior, and holding a marshal's '* baton." 

Over this picture are the portraits of Gboros and Francis 
ViLMKRS, sons of George Villiera, the first Dulce of Bucking- 
ham, who was assassinated at Portsmouth. They were both 
eminently handsome, like their father, and the eldest was gifted 
beyond the common lot, with genius, wit, and beauty : but his 
story is that of one who suffered adveraity without profiting by 
it; who laugiied at fools, and yet was himself their dupe ; who 
at one time ruined himself for his sovereign, and plotted 
against him at another ; who inherited wealth, but died a beg- 
gar, friendless, miserable, and despised : — 

** BtifP in opinions. Always in tlio wrong. 
Was ev'ry tiling by starts, and nothing long : 
nut in the course of one revolving moon. 
Was chemist, flddlcr, statesman, and bufroon."— Davnair. 

Tlie younger brother. Lord Francis, was killed near Kings- 
ton-upon-Thames, in 1G48, at the early age of nineteen, while 
fighting for his sovereign. His horse having been killed under 
him, he made his way to an oak tree near the highway, and 
having placed his back against it, he disdained or refused 
quarter, but defended himself to the last with surprising gal- 
lantry, ** till,'' as Fairfax tells us, *' witli nine wounds in his 
beautiful face and body, he was slain: the oak tree is his monu- 
ment, and has the two first lettera of his name, F. V., cut in it 
to this day." 

Nothing can exceed the nature, the lustre, and delicacy of 
this cliarming picture. 

The next portrait is that of Maria Clara, Duchrssr dr 
St. Croix. She is represented in the act of ascending a step. 
One hand is holding the skirt of her dress, and the other raised 
to put aside n curtain. 
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The beautiful painting over the fireplace represents the face 
of Charles the First iu three different positions — ^nameljy 
a front face, a profile, and a three-quarter face. This fine pro- 
duction of Vandyke was painted in 1637, and it was sent to 
Bernini at Rome, to execute a bust after it. This picture 
remained in the possession of Bernini's family till the occupa- 
tion of Italy by the French. It was then brought to England^ 
and sold in 1822 to Geoige the Fourth, for one thousand 
guineas, by that eminent collector Mr. Wells. The bust by 
Bernini is said to have been destroyed at the fire in Whitehall 
Palace iu 1697. There is, however, I am informed, a fine 
bronze bust in existence, a cast of which is in my possession. 

Over this picture are the CiiiLnuRN ov Ciiarlkb tiik First. 
In the centre stands Prince Charles, laying his left hand on the 
head of a large dog. On his right hand are the Princesses 
Elizabeth and Mary ; on his left is Anne, with their brother 
Prince James, who is sitting nearly undressed upon a stool s 
below there is a spaniel. The children and animals ure painted 
with great force and truth, and nothing can exceed the sweet- 
ness of infantine expression displayed in this group. It is 
indeed one of the finest pictures in the collection. 

Lucy, Countess of Carlisle. She was the daughter of 
Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and wife of James Hay, 
Earl of Carlisle. She holds the next place to Saccharissa in 
the poems of Waller. It was not so much her beauty, as the 
sprightliness of her wit and the charms of her behaviour, that 
rendered her an object of general admiration. She died in 
1660, and was buried at Petworth. This is one of Vandyke's 
best pictures. 

The portrait of Sir Kenelm Digby is a fine specimen of art. 
He was desired by Charles the First to invite Vandyke to this 
country, and also formed one in the splendid retinue of the 
Duke of Buckingham, when he escorted Henrietta Maria, the 
bridal Queen, to England, He was one of tlie most 
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plislied men of his day — Lord Clarendon calls hiro " a man 
eminent and notorious." His conrage was undaunted, and his 
manners extremely mild, though frequently eccentric. In 
1G25, he married the celebrated Venetia Stanley, whose por- 
trait has been already noticed. After an active life, the latter 
years of which were spent in literary' and scientific pursuits, 
he died in 1665, and was buried in Christ Church, near New. 
gate. He gave a magnificent collection of books to the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. 

Charles the Second, when touno. — In all the juvenile 
portraits of this Sovereign, the same countenance is visible as 
in the pictures which characterise him in his manhood. This 
is an interesting picture. 

Anne, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Mont- 
OOMBRT. — She was the widow of Richard Sackviile, Earl of 
Dorset, and heiress of tlie Cliffords, Earls of Cumberland ; and 
married, secondly, Pliilip Herbert, Earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery. Under what circumstances this religious, mu- 
nificent, and high-spirited lady united herself to an absurd 
and profligate bully, we are not informed. When applied to 
by Sir Joseph Williamson, Secretary of State to Charles the 
Second, to nominate a member fur the borougli of Appleby, 
she wrote to him as follows : — 

** I have bcnn bullied by nn usiirprr, I have been neglected 
by a court, but I will not be dictated to by a subject : your 
man 8ba*n*t stand.'' 

Vandyke, by himself. — This is a painting full of force 
and energy, well worthy of so great a master. 

The next picture is that of Prince Charles when about 
nine years of age, the Princess Mary, and the Duke of 
York ; the two hitter are standing near together, cordially 
taking hold of each other. On the floor are two spaniels. 
This picture is finely painted, and the children are perfectly 
charming. 
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We now come to ihe celebrated picture of Charlkb thr 
First, on a grey horse ; which has been Talued at jf 10,000. 
The king, seen almost in front, sits in dignified composure, his 
hair gracefully falling on his shoulders. The horse is spirited 
and wonderfully fore-shortened. The broad ruff falls over his 
armour. With his left hand he rests on a tmncheon. 
Respectfully looking up to him stands his chief equerry, the 
Duke of E|)ernon, holding the king's helmet. This picture 
is painted with a remarkably full colour and powerful 
harmony. 

Over tliu door is a portrait of John Snklunok. lie was a 
painter of battles and historical subjects. Vandyke thought 
highly of him, and not only painted his portrait^ but etched a 
plate from it himself. 



THE QUEEN'S DAAWING-ROOM. 

This room chiefly contains several paintings by Francesco 
Zaccarelii. His works were formerly greatly admired in this 
country ; but at present they are not much songht after by 
connoisseurs. He may be called a pleasing but rather super- 
ficial master. 

Zuccarelli was born in 1702, and after painting for tome 
time at Venice, he came to this country^ and was much 
employed in executing smiling and cheerful scenery, espe- 
cially on the banks of the Thames. He was considered 
one of the founders of the Royal Academy. He died in 1788. 

There are two portraits over tlie doors In this room, of 
inferior merit, — one by Van Somen, and another said lo be 
by Vandyke. 
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THB QUEEN'S CLOSET. 

In this room there are three pictures said to be by Holbein s 
one, of IIrnrt tfir Eighth ; the second, of his son Edward 
THE Sixth ; and the third, of the Duke or Norfolk. 
Some doubts have been raised as to the picture of Edward 
having been painted by Holbein. It has been thought to be too 
feeble and unmeaning for that great master, especially as it 
must bo of his latest and most perfect period. I certainly can 
find no mention made of it in any account of Holbein's pro- 
ductions ; yet he painted the children of Henry the Eighth, as 
well as several portraits of that king, and probably all his 
queens, although no portrait of Catherine Parr is known to 
be of his hand. This picture, however, of the young king is 
Tory interesting. 

Holbein was bom at Basle, in 1498, and died in 1554. 
His invention was surprisingly fruitful, his execution remark- 
ably quick, and his application indefatigable. As soon as 
Henry the Eighth saw some of his works, he was so struck 
with their beauty and admirable likeness, that he took him into 
his service, and favoured him highly as long as he lived. His 
talents, however, were not confined to painting : he was an 
architect, — he modelled, carved, — was excellent in designing 
onmmcntfl, and gavo drniiglits of prints for several books, 
some of which he is thought to have cut himself. 

Sir Hans Slonne had a book of jewels designed by him, 
now in the British Museum ; he invented patterns for the 
work of jewellers and goldsmiths, cnamellers, and chasers of 
plate. There was a book of Holbein's designs for weapons ;* 
hilts, ornaments, scabbards, sheaths, sword-belts, buttons, and 
hooks ; girdles, hntbnnds, and clasps for shoes ; knives, forks, 
salt-ccllnrs, and vnses. Ilollnr engraved several of them, 

♦ Sco n roprcBciitation of n dnggcr from ono of Holbein's dcsignp, in 
Mr. 8hnw'8 fino work of tho Dresses and Docomtions of tho Middle Ages, 
— a work ivlilcli cannot bo sufficiontly admired. 
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He aUo canred in wood and atone. His geniua was unqoei- 
tiooably great> and few artisu Lave Lad more joatioe done to 
their merit than Holbein. Tbia country baa paid the higheat 
bononrs both to bia memory and bia laboura. Every drcmn« 
ftance that could be recovered in relation to him hat been 
tedttloualy preaerved ; and, aa alwaya liappeni to a real genioa, 
be baa been complimented with a tbouaand wretched per* 
formaocea that were unworthy of him. It ia, howerer, at 
Hampton Coart that aome of bia finest worlca are to be aeen. 

We next come to two Landscapes by Qaude Lorraine, 
which are not perhaps considered aa the beat worka of tbia 
great and almoat immortal painter. There are many persona, 
however^ who thinlc very highly of them, althbugh they 
appear to disadvantage in that aort of frame in which we 
now see them. 

Claude waa bom at Lorraine, in 1600, and waa apprentioed 
to a pastry-cook, and in the early part of bia life abowed no 
symptoms of that astonishing genius which in his more ad- 
vanced years shone out in works that are the admiration of 
all the world. He afterwards explored the true principles 
of painting by an incessant examination of nature — the only 
true source of excellence. He sketched whatever he thonght 
beautiful or striking, and every curioua tinge of light he 
marked in his sketches with a similar colour. The beauties 
of hia paintinga are derived from nature itaelf, and they were 
worked with great caru. His akiua are warm and full of 
lustre, his distances are admirable, and in every part a delight* 
ful truth and harmony excite our admiration. Hia pictures 
are now very rare, especially such aa are undamaged, and 
those are now ao valued that they bring euormoua prices. 

A Man's Head, by Lionardo da Vinci. — ^Thia picture most 
probably had belonged to Charles the Firat, aa ^ Mantua, 1631,*" 
ia written upon the back of it*. It ia a aplendid portrait 

* The Mantua ooUootion was purohasod by Charies the Flxit. 
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The laboar bestowed apon it mutt htve been Jtrj great, u it 
is exquisitely finished. This master was known to have spent 
four years on one portrait; but when he did finish his pietnres 
they were ezqoisite. He possessed a very enlarged geninsi 
a lively imagination, a beautifal invention, and a solid jodg- 
ment He was bom near Florenoe, in 1445, and died in 
France, in 1520. 

A Portrait by Rembrandt. 

Portrait or James Dukr or Hamilton, Master of the 
Horse to Charles the First. — ^The Dnke was imprisoned in 
Windsor Castle, after the death of that king, with the Earl of 
Holland and Lord Capel, whence they were conveyed to St 
James'srRnd from thence to the house of Sir Thomas Cotton, 
at the upper end of Westmbster Hall, previously to their 
execution. The Duke walked through the hall to the scaffold 
erected in Old Palace Yard, and was there beheaded. This pic- 
ture is said to have been painted by Honthorst, but was more 
probably the work of Adrian Hanneman, It has much merit. , 

Virgin and Ciiild. — Vandyke. This is one of his hap- 
piest pictures. The child b delightfully painted. 

Holy Family, by Scbastiano del Piombo. — After the 
death of Raphael, this artist was considered the best painter 
in Italy. His fine picture of the Raising of Laxarus, in the 
National Gallery, is well known, and is perhaps the second 
finest picture in the world ; the Transfiguration, by Raphael, 
being the finest. 

Two Interiors, by David Teniers, called the Old. — He 
painted sliops of chemists, rural festivities, &e. &c., but was 
considered inferior to his son. Although these pictures are 
called by Teniers, tliey are more probably by Balthaxar Vanden 
Bosch. 

Landscape and Fiourbs. — David Teniers, called the 
Younger. — ^This is a pleasing picture. The touching of his 
trees is light and firm. His skies are admirable, and although 

K t 
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not much yaiied, are clear and brilliant. His fignrea are 
strongly marked, striking and natural. The enormous prices 
which are at this time given for the paintings of this master 
are an incontestible proof of the universal esteem and 
admiration of his works. He studied nature in every shape 
with a most curious and critical observation. He appears 
indeed to have had nature always present to his imagination ; 
and this enabled him to give his pictures such truth and 
expression, as must always ensure for his works the approba- 
tion of the best judges. 

Tna Nativity. — Frederick Barroccio. — In most works of 
this painter, it is not difficult to perceive that Raphael and 
Correggio were his favourite masters, and he had perhaps less 
of originality than most of the principal painters. He was 
bom in 1528, and died in 1612. 

A Head. — Gerhard Douw. — ^This is a fine specimen of one 
of bis portraits. As he without doubt finished bis pictures 
in a more wonderful manner than any of the Flemish masters, 
few persons liked to sit to him for their portraits, in conse- 
quence of the length of time he bestowed upon them. Every 
production, however, of his pencil is precious. His colouring 
has exactly the true and lively tints of nature ; nor is its 
vigour lessened by his figures being so exquisitely touched, 
and so wonderfully delicate. Douw was born in 1613, and 
died in 1674. 

Bishop of Antwerp.— This portrait of John Maldems, 
Bishop of Antwerp^ is by Rubens. It is impossible to say 
too much of this fine portrait, which is highly finished, and 
painted in the best style of this great master. As Maldenis 
and Rubens were great friends, the latter probably bestowed 
great care and labour on this picture. 

A Portrait.— Giacomo Bassano.— This is a very fine por- 
trait by this celebrated painter, who had a style peculiar to 
himself. He died in 1592, at the age of 82. 



. 
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Titian and Arbtino, by TitUn. — ^Thifl it a Terj fine 
pictara by that great maiter, and will always be admired by 
every lover of the fine arts. It is painted with great truth to 
nature, and is most harmoniously coloured. The drapery 
is especially rich. Aretino was a senator of Yenioey and a 
friend of Titian. 

Infant CnRisT.-^Carlo MarattL 

St. John. — Guercino. 

Portrait of Erasmus, by George Pens. — This is a copy 
from Holbein's picture of Erasmus ; and it is admirable for 
the warmth and clearness of the tone. 

There are also in this room four Picturbs of Sba Ports 
IN Italy, by Veres. 
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TnK Empbror Charles thb Fifth, by Sir Antonio More. 

This eminent artist was much esteemed by the emperor, 
who sent him to the Court of Portugal, to paint the portraits 
of the king and queen. He afterwards came to England, 
where he was highly thought of, and Queen Mary gave him a 
chain of gold, and allowed him a pension of one hundred 
pounds a year. When he returned to Spain he was exceed- 
ingly caressed by the king ; but that monarch having one day 
in a jocular manner given him a tap on the arm, the painter 
struck the king with his *' maul-stick." As he was fearful 
of tlie consequences, he left Spain with the utmost ezpeditiony 
and never returned to it lie was bom at Utrecht, in 1619, 
and died in 1575. 

A Man*r IIkad, by Parmegiapo. 

This picture is a proof of the great genius of the master, as 
it is admirably painted. 

Two Portraits, by Joas Van Cleeve, representing himself 
and his wife. — This master, who is said to have lost his senses 
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owing to ezceitive lelf-conceit, iS| in the time when he 
flourished and his style of art, between Holbein and Sir An- 
tonio More. Tliese delioately-drawn heads combine decision 
and softness in the form. The dear, warm, harmonious tone of 
them bears a great resemblance to the best masters of the Vene- 
tian school. He died in 1536, and was a natiTO of Antwerp. 

SoBNB IN A Fair. — Brueghel. — ^This picture abounds with 
the peculiar characteristics of this artist, and b highly finished. 

St. Catbbrinr. — Guido. — ^The style of this great painter 
is peculiar to himself. It is easy and graceful, and this 
secured to him the applause of the whole world. Indeed, 
all the excellences of painting seem united in this supe- 
rior genius. Whether we consider the grand style of hb oom- 
position, the delicacy of his ideas, the disposition of his 
objects, or the beautiful turn of his female forms— his colour* 
ing, or the graceful airs of his heads, — all are admirable, and fill 
the eye with delight This picture before us will afford a proof 
of what has been said. Guido was born at Bologna, and died 
in 1642, aged sixty-eight. 

A Madonna. — Carlo Dolci. 

Inxbrior, Picturb Gallbrt, by Erasmus Ouellinus.—. 
This is a yery good specimen of the artist. 

Thb Two MiSBRS.— Quintin Matsys. 

This celebrated picture has always been an object of general 
attraction. Its subject is comprehensible by all capac iti ei. 
It portrays old age and avarice united : but this is not all,— U 
is said to be the work of a blacksmith, who painted it under 
the insph-ation of love. The tale is so Identified with the 
picturei that it may be repeated. Matsys worked at hii 
trade of a blacksmith until he was twenty. He then beoame 
enamoured of the daughter of an artist, who had dedared 
that she should bestow her hand on no one but a palntsr. 
Matsys applied himself with incessant labour to study and 
practise the art, till he became so eminent as to be entitle4 
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to deimmd the lady in marriiige ; anil he ■oecee d ed. Matays 
waa born at Antwerp, in 1460, and died in 1529. Hia atyle of 
painting did not reaemble that of any other maater. Hia pic- 
torea are atrongly oolonred and carefully finiahed t bvt they are 
lomewhat dry and hard. 

St. SBBASTrAN.— Gnido. 

PORTKAIT OF A MaN WITH A SwomD. SpagBOlettO. 

Thb Woman at thb Wkll. — Qnerdno. 

This is a fine painting by thia celebrated matter. He arrived 
at great perfection in colonring, and in all his worka there ii a 
powerful and expressive imitation of life, which will always 
render them estimable. He was bom near Bologna, in 1590, 
and died in 1C66, aged seventy-six. 

Holt Familt.— Giaoomo Robusti, called Tintoretto, be- 
cause he waa the son of a dyer. He waa a disciple of Titisn, 
who is said to have been so apprehensive of being excelled by 
his pnpil, that he dismissed him from his school. Tintoretto 
painted his pictures with such expedition, that he was called 
**Iifurio80 TinlorettOt'* or "the impetuous Tintoretto." He 
surpassed all the artists of the Venetian school in the quick* 
ness of his genius and the fertility of his invention. He neither 
omitted labour, study, nor application, that could in any degree 
conduce to his improvement in his profession; but he appeared 
to be more ambitious of acquiring glory than riches. That he 
achieved the former, the value set upon his works is a auf. 
ficient proof. He was bom at Venice in 1512, and died in 
1594, aged eighty-two. The picture before U8 has always been 
highly esteemed. 

An Antiquart with a Srxll. — Miereveld.-^Houbraken 
stated that this artist had painted five thousand portraits, for 
the smnllcst of which he was never paid less than one hundred 
and fifty guilders (about fifteen pounds iterling), and in pro- 
)iortlon for tlioso of a larger size. He studied and imitated 
nature, and gave a strong resemblance to hit portraits, finished 
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them highly, and designed them in good taste. He died in 
1641, aged seyenty^hree. 

St. Oathbbinb. — Domenichino. — ^Tliia is a pleasing pictnre 
of this master. 

A Captain of thb Papal Quabd. — Parmegiano* — ^This is 
a spirited and expressive portrait, and very carefully painted. 
This is probably the portrait of Lorenxo Cibo, of which picture 
Yasari speaks in high terms. 

Landscape and IIobsks. — A. Yandevelde. 

GuEBCiNo PAINTING. — Guercino. 

St. Matthew. — Gaerdno. 

Musio-Masteb and Scholab. — ^Vanderneer. 

YiBoiN AND Child. — Teniers. This appears to be a oq>y. 

Holt Family. — Julio Bomano. 

Intbbiob. — Peter Neefs. — This is a very highly finished 
picture of this master. 

Landsoapb. — ^Wouvermans. This, and its companion, by 
the same artist, are pleasing and highly-finished pictures. 

Thb Suppbb, a Skbtoh. — Rubens. — ^This is a charming 
and spirited sketch. The subject is Christ supping at the hovie 
of Simon» In the foreground, Mary is kneeling and embracing 
the feet of our blessed Safiour, who is seated at the table. 
Who does not remember the words of the beautiftil narrative— 
'* Simon, seest thou tliis woman?" The whole subject is grand 
and imposing ; although it is somewhat lessened by the intro- 
duction of an old man with a flowing beard, having a pair of 
spectacles, which he is holding on his nose with his left hand. 

A Landscape. — ^Wouvermans. 

Still Life, Sublls^ &o. &c. &o. — F. Pranks. 

St. Pbtnr umlbamkii fiiom Piiimmn.— llunry Stoonwyok. 
His pencil was wonderfully delicate, and he dbtributed hii 
lights and shadows with such judgment as to produce tiii 
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finest efieets. In this picture Uie sngel is condnetiiif St. Peter 
from his cellf and the Roman guards are in Tarions parts of the 
prison asleep. Why the painter introduced a scattered pads of 
cards in the foreground, it is not easy to guess. 

A Man with a Gardbnf.r*8 Knifk Andrea del Sarto. 

This is a very fine picture, and lias been attributed to Del Sarto» 
but some persons suppose that it was painted by his friend and 
rival, Franciabigio, whose weaker and heavier tones of the 
flesh may be recognised. 

Interior of a Cottagb. — Jan Steen. 

Holt Fam ilt^ said to be by Teniers, but evidently a copy. 

Holt Fam ilt. — Camillo Procacdni. 

Interior. — Peter Neefs. 

Duke op Alva. — Antonio More. 
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Prince Rupert. — Sir Peter Lely. 

Cleopatra. — Guido. This picture is finely drawn, and is 
full of expression. It was engraved by Sir Robert Strange, 
and is considered one of his best works. 

Jonah in the Sea. This picture is said to have been 
the joint production of Nicolo and Caspar Poussin. As the 
latter designed human figures but indifferently, he might hsTe 
had the assistance of his brother to paint them for him. 
Caspar undoubtedly ranks among one of the most celebrated 
painters of landscape, and no one ever studied nature to better 
purpose, or represented the eflfects of land-storms more hap- 
pily. The foliage of every tree shows a proper and natural 
degree of agitation — every leaf appears in motion. His scenes 
are always beautifully chosen, and his distances recede from 
the eye with abundance of perspective beauty. His imagina- 
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tion wu almost ai ready to invent aa hit hand was to execute, 
and it ia laid he could finish a large landscape in the course of 
one day. These remarks are applicable to a picture about to 
be noticed by Gaspar Poussin in this room, lie was bom in 
France in 1600, died in 1663, aged sixty-three. 

FxMALU Hbad. — Parmegiano.*-Thi8 head haa been sup- 
posed to have been intended for a Sybil. Wliatever it may be, it 
ia a splendid picture, finely painted, and full of cliaracter. 

Portrait of an aged Lady. — Rembrandt. — ^This picture 
has been generally regarded as the portrait of the celebrated 
Countess of Desmond, who resided at Inchiquin in Munster, 
and was well Icnown to Sir Walter Raleigh. She ia said to 
have danced with Richard the Third when Duke of Gloucester, 
and to have lived to the age of nearly one hundred and fifty 
years. Some persons think, on the other hand, that this 
ia a picture of the mother of Rembrandt. It is a very fine 
portrait. 

St. Paul. — Guercino. 

Sba Port. — Claude. — ^This is a very fine and interesting pic- 
ture, which will be admired by every lover of nature. 

' St. John, thk Baptist, in a landscape, said to be painted 
by Correggio. From the expression, the animation, fine draw- 
ing, and glowing tones of the flesh, there can be little doubt 
but that this picture is an excellent work of Parm^giano. It was 
in the collection of Charles the First 

A Sibyl. — Guercino. — ^This is another fine picture by that 
celebrated maater. 

A Landsoapb. — Gaspar Poussin.— This beautiftU pictwe 
will justify the remarks already made on the works of thie 
celebrated master. An admirer of nature oannot put it by 
with indifference. 
• St. Pbtrr. — Guercino. 
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PomrnAiT OF A Mak kbadiwo a Notb.— Holbda.— 'Thii 
Ifl an vndoabCed pictora by thii grett muter. It it the por* 
trait of the German merchant Stellhof, with the date 1582. It 
ia one of his lateat pleturet, with the tame browniah tone of 
the fleah aa the celebrated altar-piece, with the family of the 
bnrgomaater Meyer, at Dreaden. It ia painted with grett 
tmth in all ita parta. Unfortunately it ia Injured by having 
been retouched in many placea. 

Fbm alb Hbao. — Andrea del Sarto. 

St. Catrbrinb. — Leonardo de Vinci. — ^Thia head of 8t 
Catherine is a pleasing specimen of the talent of thia celebratad 
artist, and it is in good preserration. 

Holt Family. — Benyennto Garofalo. — He was instructed 
by Raphael in hia own true principles of design and colouring, 
and some of his pictures had ao much of the spirit and manner 
of that great master in them, that they might almoat be mis- 
taken for them. The picture before us is highly finished and 
Tery pleasing. Garofalo died blind in 1559. 

Portrait of a touno Gbrman. — Holbein* — ^Thia b an- 
other undoubted picture of thia master, and has on it the date 
1583. It is delicately and beautifully painted, and the exe- 
cution agreea with the fine picture of the merchant Gysi in 
the Museum at Berlin, and both were probably painted during 
Ho1bein*s visit to Basle. 

Landscapb. — Gaspar Poussin. 

A MAODALBN.-^Carlo Dolci. 

Portrait of Crarlrb thb Sboond. — Sir Peter Lely. 

Dauohtbr of Hbrodiab. — Carlo Dold. 
Lanoscapb. — Gaspar Poussin. 

Martin Luthbr. — Holbein. — It may be doubted whether 
this picture was painted by Holbein. Few maatera wep more 
imiteted. 
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SiLSNOB.— Annibal Caracci. This beautiful picture has 
been called a copy by some, while others have considered it 
as one of the happiest efforts of the master. Caracci gave a 
wonderful charm to his Madonnas. Simplicity and elegance 
distinguished all his designs, and all that he painted contained 
grace, grandeur, and sweetness of expression. Having stated 
these few particulars, the visitor must judge for himself as to 
the merits of this picture. 

Hbad. — Parmegiano. — This is a fine work of this great 
master, and cannot be sufficiently admired. 

Intbrior of a Farm-housb. — ^Teniers. 

Landsoapb.— Claude. — ^This is another of his fine pictures. 

Holy Family.— Andrea del Sarto. — ^This and its com- 
panion are probably only of Del Sarto's school, like so many 
others which are scattered all over Europe. 

St. Aonbs. — Domenichino. — This is another fine picture 
by this celebrated master. 

Intbrior of a Church. — Peter Neefs. — He was a dis- 
ciple of Henry Stenwyck. He studied after nature with so 
nice an observation, that every scene ho represented, and 
every building, might be known at first sight. He was bom 
at Antwerp, about 1570, and died in 1651. 

YiRoiN and Child. — Carlo Maratti. — ^This eminent painter 
was bom at Camerino, in the marquisate of Ancona, in 16^. 
His manner of designing was grand, and ids manner of 
thinking and composing truly noble as well as judioioni. 
His colouring has an uncommon clearness and brillianoy, and 
in the heads of his figures, and in the distribution of the 
hair, there is something that looks great, but at the same tiniA 
natural, easy, and becoming, with a grace peculiar almost to 
himself. The Madonna before us is perhaps a proof of irhaX 
has been stated. It is a charming picture. Maratti died in 
1713, aged 88. 
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Intbrior or a Churor. — Peter NeeA. 

Landsoapb and Cattlb. — Nicholai Berchem. — This 
charming painter was bom at Haerleoiy in 1624. He had an 
eatf, expeditions manner of painting, and an inezpreadble 
▼ariety and beauty in the choice of situations for his land- 
scapes, executing them with a surprising degree of neatness 
and truth. He possessed a clearness and strength of judg- 
ment, and a wonderful power and ease in expressing his 
ideas ; and although his subjects were generally of a pastoral 
nature, yet his choice of them was judicious, and he gave to 
each as much of beauty and elegance as it would admit of. 
The leafing of his trees is exquisitely touched, his skies are 
clear, and his clouds are light and floating. His pictures bring 
an extraordinary price, and the one before us is a beautiful 
specimen of the works of this painter. He died in 1683. 

Landscapb. — Claude. — This b another of the charming 
pictures of this master. The subdued evening light gives 
an appearance of imposing stillness to the scene. 

Holt Family. — ^A Del Sarto. 

DuKB OP MARLBORouon. — Sir Godfrey Kneller. 



TDE RUBENS GALLERY; 
OR, TRB king's DRAWINO-ROOIf . 

We now come to a room which may be called the Rubens 
Gallery, as it is decorated with pictures by that great master. 
We will first notice his own portrait. Tliis picture was 
in the collection of Charles the First, and has been admirably 
engraved by Pontius. Rubens wears a hat with a broad 
brim, and a gold chain over a black mantle. The handsome 
features of his expressive countenance, with the warm tints of 
the flesh, appear to great advantage in this costume. This 
picture is finely painted and carefully finished on panneL 
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St. Martin Sharing his Cloak with ▲ Poor Mam. 
— Thia fine picture was purchaied by Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, of Mr. Bagnol, wlio brought it from Spain. The 
head of the old man will be recognised as having been bor- 
rowed from the cripple in one of Raphael's Cartoons. It has 
been suppoied that the composition only of this picture 
belongs to Rubens, and that it was executed by Vandyke in 
his earlier time, when he yery much resembled Rubens in his 
manner ot colouring. 

Holt Family. — This b a charming picture. The efibot 
is powerful and clear, the colouring bright, and the characters 
delightfully portrayed. 

Philip thk Sbcond of Spain. — ^This king is painted on 
horseback, oud on a horse which dues not do much credit to the 
painter. This is certainly not one of the best works of Rubens. 
He probably only painted the head of the female figure. 

A portrait of Rubens' second wife, Hblbna Form ann, in 
A Uiou Drbss.— -This is one of his finest portraits. The 
tone of the fiesh is clear and blootning, and the hands in 
particular are very delicate. Tlie animated and amiable ex- 
pression of the countenance is very pleasing. This picture 
was formerly at Antwerp, in the possession of the Lunden 
family. In 1817 it was in the hands of Mr. Van Havre, and 
was purchased in 1820, by His Majesty George the Fourth, 
for 800 guineas. 

Two Landscapbs. Summer and Winter. — It is almost 
impossible to say too much in praise of these charming pic- 
tures. Rubens, like Titian, was far superior to most landscape- 
painters, in the grand and poetical design of his compositions. 
Seldom as he practised it, Rubens was never greater than in 
landscape. The tumble of his rocks and trees, the deep 
shadowf in his glades and glooms, the watery sunshine, and 
dewy verdure, show a variety of genius, which are not to be found 
in the inimitable but uniform glow of Claude Lorraine. When 
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we look tt the picture of mmner before us, we tee tii ezteoiife 
prospeet, whidi by the slight imdnlatioBS of the ground, by 
treesy wtter, meedowi, Mattered Tillaget, tad oountry-hoiiaei, 
with strenki of lunlight, present ii most Tsried and rich scene 
of the fertile and populous country of Brabant. In tiie fore- 
ground are peasants going to market, among whom is a nan 
upon a cart with vegetables. The whole picture is animated 
by numerous figures, and birds are introduced both in the air 
and on the trees. 

The uncomfortable feeling of winter is admirably ex pressed 
in the other picture. There is an open shed which serf es at a 
cow-stall, and there three men, a woman, and two diildren, 
are warming thcmseWes at a fire, while a heavy fall of snow fills 
the air without Rubens, who painted everything, has even 
put in the single flakes of snow. 

Thb Archdukb Albbrt, Gtovemor of the Netherlands, 
on Horseback. — ^This is a fine picture, and the execution is 
throughout very careful. 

The family of Balthasar Gbrbirr^ Chevalier. — He 
was an author as well as a painter, and was highly esteemed 
by Charles the First. Tiiis picture has been thought by some 
persons to have been painted by Vandyke, especially as his 
writing is said to be readily recognised in the inscription on 
the picture: '*La famille de Balthasar — Chevalier.*' The 
group of children on the right hand, very inferior to the rest 
of tlic composition, are certainly not by Vandyke. The little 
girl leaning on the mother's knee, was originally painted by 
Rubens in a separate piece, formerly belonging to Richardson 
the painter, since to General Skelton, and Captain William 
Hamilton, and now in the collection of the Earl Spencer. 
Whether the picture before us was painted by Rubens or 
Vandyke, or by either of them, is somewhat doubtfuL 

There is a fine portrait by Rubens, over the door, but the 
subject is not known. 
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The last picture to be mentioned in this room is the 
Battlb or NUrdlingbn. Ferdinand, Infimt of SpaiOf and 
the Archdulce Ferdinand of Austria, on horseback, are com- 
manding in the battle. Tliis is not one of the best works 
of Rubens. It is poor in the composition, and, vnlike his 
general style, it is dark in the colouring. 

But it is time to giTc a short account of the great master 
whose works we have been considering, lie was of a distin- 
guished family at Antwerp, was born in 1577, and educated 
with great care in every branch of polite literature. He 
learnt the principles of his art from a painter of singular 
merit, generally known by the name of Otho Venins, and soon 
became his equal. Rubens visited Mantua, Rome, Venice, and 
other cities of Italy, where he studied the works of the greatest 
painters. In a few years, his fame flew through every part of 
Europe, and his works were universally admired and coveted. 

His mother's illness drew him back to Antwerp, where the 
Archduke Albert detained him, and where he married his first 
wife, Elizabeth Brants. lie built a palace, and painted it 
within and without. His cabinet was enriched with antique 
vases, statues, medals, and pictures. This palace he sold 
to the Duke of Buckingham, for ten thousand pounds. 

In Flanders he executed many great works, and it was a 
this time that a chemist offered him a share of his laboratory, 
and of his hopes of the philosopher's stone. Rubens carried 
the visionary into his painting-room, and told him his offer 
was dated twenty years too late ; ** for so long it iS|" said he, 
''since I found the art of making gold with my pallet 
and pencils." 

From Antwerp he was called to Paris, by Mary de Medid, 
and painted the ostensible history of her life, in the liozem* 
bourg. When he returned to Antwerp, he was pitched npoA 
to negotiate a treaty of peace between Spain and Wngiand,^im 
which he succeeded. 

Charles the First did not overlook in the ambassadnr the 
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talents of the painter, and be waa engaged to paiot the eeil- 
ing of the Banqneting-hoaae, at Whitehall ; for which he 
receiTed three thonsand ponnds. He was knighted at White- 
hall, in 1630, and died of the gont in his own country 
in 1640. 

Having now finished our notice of the principal pictures in 
this collection, it is impossible not to express some regret, 
that so many should be found in it that are indiflTerent, and 
even poor. This would not hate been the case in select 
priTste collections, and need not be the case in this, con- 
sidering how many fine and genuine pictures the Crown is in 
possession of elsewhere. 



THE VESTIBULE. 
In this room there are five pictures by West, oljr. :— 

Edward tiir Third bmdracino bis Son aptbr thb 
Battle of Cresst. 

Edward tub Black Prince rrcrivino the Kino or 
France after thb Battle or Poictiers. 

Philippa, Queen or Edward the Third, at the 
Battle or Neville's Cross. 

Edward the Third entertaining his Prisoners 

AFTER THE SURRENDER or CALAIS. 

Quben Philippa pleading roR thb CitizBns or 
Calais. 

In this room are busts of Edward the Third, and his 
QuRBN, in terra-cotta. 
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TlIB THRONE ROOM. 
In this room are the following pictures : — 

An Installation of tub Knights or tub Gabtbb.— 
West. 

A portrait of Gbobgb tub Fourth, in his robes. — Sir 
T. Lawrence. 

A portrait of Gborgk thb Third. — Gainsborough. 

A portrait of William tub Fourth. — Sir Martin A. Shee. 

The beautiful workmanship to be seen in this room is 
much to be admired. 



THE WATERLOO CHAMBER. 

From this room the visitor enters the Waterloo Chamber^ 
and in. 80 doing, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
originality of its design, its fine proportions, its elaborate and 
highly finished workmanship, and the very interesting portraits 
which decorate its wallsi The ooup-tTml is indeed very 
striking, and would be more so if the present chandeliers were 
removed, as they are completely out of character with the 
room, and in fact spoil much of its effect. 

The portraits in this room are those of the sovereigns who 
reigned, the most celebrated commanders who fought, and the 
statesmen who were at the head of affairs, at the period of the 
memorable battle of Waterloo. This alone will always occasion 
this gallery to be viewed with feelings of no common interest 
Here his lato Majesty, William the Fourth, gave his tUnnen 
in commemoration of that battle, surrounded by the wirrion 
who had so gallantly fought and bled for thehr country ; and 
here that king lay in state ! Such is the mutability of hamaii 
affairs. 
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The following are the portraits in this room, and with Atc 
or six exceptions, they are all painted by Sir Thonai Law- 
rence* 

The late Dukb of Yobk. — Sir T. Lawrence. 
This is a faithful HkcnetB of Ilis Royal IUgfaneas. 

Marquis or IjOndondkrry. — Sir T. Lawrence. 

Gborgb thb Fourth. — Ditto. 

Grorof. the Third. — Sir W. Beechey. 

Lord Hii.l. — Sir T. Lawrence. 

William thb Fourth. — Sir DaTid Wilkie. 

This is not only a line piotaro by this aminant aaaster, bat It is 
a strong likoness of the deceased king. 

The Earl of Livbbpool. — Sir T. Lawrenee. 

Those who rcmombor the lato Rarl, cannot fail bdng stnick with 
the extraordinary resemblance this picture bears to him. 

The Duee of Cambridge. — Sir T. Lawrence. 

The Dug d'Angoulbme. — Ditto. 

Sir Thomas Picton. — Ditto. 

The ARcnnuKE Charles of Austria. — Ditto. 

Prince SciiwARTZENnElia. — Ditto. 

Charles the Tenth. — Ditto. 

Sir George Wood. — Ditto. 

Duke of Bbunswick. — Ditto. 

Count Capo d'Istria. — Ditto. 

Prince Mxtternich. — Ditto. 

Duke de Uichrlieu. — Ditto. 

General Czernicheff. — Ditto. 

Pope Pius the Seventh. — Ditto. 

Tills Is perhaps the finest portmit Sir T. Lawrence erer painted. 

Count Nessrlrodb. — Sir T. Laivrence. 

The Emperor Alexander of Russia. — Ditto. 
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Thb EiiPBKOK or AutTKiA— Fbanois tbb Sboomo. — 

Sir T. Lawrenco. 
Thb Kino of Pbdssia— Fbbdbbiok tab Thiko.— Ditto. 

Baron Hardbnbbro. — Ditto. 

Cardinal Gonsalyi. — Ditto. 

Tills it another of Sir T. Liiwronoo's most oelolHratod portraitn. 

Mr. Canning. — Sir T. Lawrence. 
Count Altbn. — Ditto. 

Marshal Bluohbr. — Ditto. 

Thb Dukb or Wbllinoton. — Ditto. 

Count pLATorr.—- Ditto. 

Sib Jambs Kbmp.— H. W. Pickersgill. 

Thb Marquis of Anolbsba. — Sir M. A. Shee. 

Baron Humboldt. — Sir T. Lawrence. 

Gbnbral Ovbroff. — Ditto. 

Eabl Bathorst. — Ditto. 

Count Munstbr. — Ditto. 



THB BALIr-ROOH 

Tliis fine toom it 90 feet long, and its ornaments are richly 
and elaborately carved and gilt. Indeed the whole of tiie 
workmanship of this beautiM room is of the finest descriptioiis 
and does no small credit to the taste of Sir Jeffrey Wyatfille. 
It is hong with Gobelin tapestry representing the story of 
Jason and the Golden Fleece, This is said to be the sama 
tspestry which Louis the Sixteenth sent to decorate the room 
occupied by his unfortunate Queen, Marie AntoinettOi whea 
she first arrived in France. It was' afterwards presented to 
George the Fourth. 
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SAINT ORORGB'B HALL. 

Thif gallery ii 200 feet long, atid, u we enter It, it \i Impot* 
•ible not to be itmck with the whole appearance of U as it 
opens upon ns. The celling is decorated with the shields of 
the sereral knights of the Garter from its first institution hy 
Bdward the Third to the present time, with the exception of 
those of the Dukes of Monmouth and Ormond, which are left 
blank. It is to be regretted that thesd shields are not more 
ornamented than we now lee them, with heraldic scrolls round 
thetai. Thii would have enriched the ceiling greatly. . The . 
names of the sereral knighti are engraTcd on pannels along 
the north side of the Hall, and the numbers oorreapond with 

those at the bottom of the scTeral shields on the ceiling; 

» 

On the south side of the Hall are the following full-length 
portraits. 

Grorgb tbb Fourth. — Sir T. Lawrence. 

Gborgb thb Third. — Dupont. 

Grorgb thb Srcond. — Zeeman. 

Gborgb thb First.— Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

QuBBN Annb« — Ditto. 

William thb Third.'— Ditto. 

Mart tub Second. — Ditto. 

Jambs thb Sbcomd. — Sir Peter Lely. 

Charlbs thk Sbcomo. — Ditto. 

Charlrs the First. — ^Vandyke. 

Jambs the First.— Ditto. 
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TUB GUAIID CnAMBEIl. 

This room ii leventy-eight feet long, and is decorated with . 

. 'various ' military trophies; and some 'fine' spedm'ens of arnou.j^' 

It is so uncertain to whdm the armour belonged, thatwe'iill', 

-liot mislead the'Tisiter^ by endea?otiring to point who wm Itr^ 

V original possMsors. • '•■ •• ■ .i ^;. ■•: i ? . ,j . . .. ' • i . ■. ■'■% •";fj 

. J At U^ Math 'and of the rodm; ^ere If cptH of the lonoiiif' 
'.,6f IthoVl&ti)^;- through which^a.cakihbn-ball j^sMd- at OSi^ 
; battle DfiTrafal^^r. i It was sent^sdbn; after the' battte,toFiHiB^ 
, late ;Hajesty« William* the ' Fourth,* when, -be * resided |ii.Bi^y i 




.'ha!(i so.' recently been .enacted round the mast i and tbiiafl 
' cbntrai&ig it.witli the peaceful retreat of these harmless' Midt^; 
,iThe mast was' afterwards remoted to the end of the dlalBf^ 
'([room at Bushy House, and .from, thence to the ■sttnatloa.wa^ 
^ now see it . On the top is a bust of IiOr4 NeUon, bj.Si^; 
■^Prancis tibantrey/ Two- beautifui pieces of drdds^ jkri ch"^ 
'. esiiih'sidjii ofithe mut. / • - -.; '. -. . '. •. -f .,-;:. . '. :i ./r :• *««''■'?/'$♦, 
^liiTbera.WUso in this robih busU of the DnU of. ]£tff4 
rborough.an[d,the Duke of Wellington, with banners qveir'tlMBi* 
/These bsnners are the " serrioe" ormcknowledgment'bj'w&iel^i' 
■lithe 'Dukes of Marlborough and Wellington ; bold .tfaie. dft^tM* 

settled on 'them, by Psrliament, one being the Standard^ bT 

France, 'and the other the Tri-color ;'and they'are kefieriuy,. 
- presented to the sotereign on the anniversary of .the battteibf^ 
■ Blenheim and Waterloo. > < .li'-J 

. ' irTbere is'a' fine work of art In this room which should not bt" 
; orerlcioked. . It is a shield* by' the celebrated BenvenjBlo). 
' Cellini, and was presented by Francis I. to Henry VIII., when 

they met on the field, near Calais, called the Cloth of Gold. 

Nothing can exceed the beautiful and elaborate workmanship 



I QURKh's PRISRNCR-CltlllDBIl. ISI 



of IKd ahield. and U ii to bs regretted that It bu teen pnt In 
to had ■ light, ir it wsi fixed on a table, and placed near the 
•indoir, it might then be peifectl; inapected by the lateraof 
tbeArwarta. 

Cellini otna an almoat nnlTereat genini. He wm a vnrrior, 
poet, and Boulplor ■, he eiecnled "(irk« in bronie and iil»«r of 
n large ilie ; was famous for liia Belting of je«Eta in ring«, fic. 
and hli heaulifal nnd elaborate workmanihip of gold cape, 
amsmented nith figurpi <ri koM and nilver, hai perhaps never 
.been ntnnlled either before or since hia time. Uia work* are 
at all timea eagerly aought for. 



THE QUEEN'S ntESBNCB-CHAHDIiR, 

The ceiling of this toom ia painted bj Verrio, and tbe walla 
are decorated with line Gobelin tapestrf, the aubject oF nliieh 
ia pan of the alory of Either. There are three picture! in this 
room, two of them of Princestea of the House of Brunswick, 
and another, by Mignard, of the Ducheia of Orleans, dangbter 
of Charles 1. 

We have no« cnncluited our notice of the Slate Apartmenti. 
Those called tlie Private, or Her Mnjeitr's Apartmanls, can 
only be seen hj an order from tlie Lord Chamberlain during 
the absence of the Court from Windsor. Tliere is, however, 
much besides to inleresi the visitor. The view from the lop of 
theRoundTower— the Terrace— the Clnisten, and St George'a 
Chapel, sU are worth aeeing, and a stroll into the Little Park 
will not be witlioot its Interest, eepecinlly to a lover of old and 
picturesque treri. 



Albbmarlk STRcrr, 1841. 
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TUB GUAIID OnAMBER. 

,. Thii room is setenty-eigbt feet long, and if deooratad wiih . 
. 'vaVioa'a' military trophiei/ and some 'fine' ipeoiment of ariaov.jv.' 

It is so uncertain to wh6m. the armour belonged, thatwe'iriU 
"liot mislead the'visiter by endeaVouring to point who wore itr.: 
-original possessors. '^ '- 'i ti,.. "-i.^.' ,j.*.- • -i . ■•■\*-;r.! 
i At Ihit Math 'and of the rodm ^ere Is cptrt' of the foreiniit V 
",6f !tlie> Vi6^^;. through which-ia-caninon-ball j^sMd* at Oai^ 
; battljBiDfiTrafal^J^. .«It Wa8:ifeht;«sdbn;after therbattfe, to^flb*;' 
, late ^Majesty* William' this ' Fourth,- wben^beT resided in^Budijf^ 
I Park''; afid -wiiB placed in-an'aloDVe in the^garctenSrof diat plfbesiV 

WeWtnember*Wingit'theriB,<'aniidik(}Vrfring'tfiib8t of '^ 



,' rbbinft/ih; the • shot-Hole. • It ' was : impossible : to witaeea thl^l 

. without .refiebtinig iOJX' the' war'of litrife and* bloodshed 'whleh'^i^ 

.'had so 'recently been enacted round the mast i and theo? 

■ contrasting it,wit]i the peaceful retreat of these hisnhless'blnli^/ 

,'The msist was afterwards removed to the end of the dininf^ 

■room at Bushy House, and .from, thence- to the •sitnatloa.we'*; 

, now see it .On -the topis a bust of IiOr4 Nelson, bj.SIr!. 

''Prancis 6)iahtrey.' Two* beautiful pieces of drdi^o^'are ch *; 

^•eadh'sideofithe'm'ut.- /•-•.i!;.'.- •.■;.>';;.;•: a ;'.T:»i»i!i'.rD.'i;t 

^■/{j There; tre busts of the iPuJIce <>f , Mirt^ ;^ 

i b'drbiigh.atid,ihe t^uke'bf Wellington, with banners ovelr'tlmB«<' 

/'.These banners are the '' serribe" oracknowledginiBnt-bjwhicii['i* 

- . '. the ' Dukes of Marlborough and Wellington . bold, .tbie ■ 4i$ti^lm.]. 

settled on 'them, by Parliament, one being the Standard, of 

France, and the other the Tri-color i'and they 'are keferiUj.. 

• presented to the sovereign on the anniversary of .the battieiof^. 

Blenheim and Waterloo. • t- .../.•■! 

' ^There is 'a fine work of art in this room which shonld not be' 

OTcrlooked.. It is a shield) by' the celebrated BenTenjBlo'. 

Cellini, and was presented by Francis I. to Henry VIII., when 

they met on the field, near Calais, called the Cloth of Gold. 

Nothing can exceed the beautiful and elaborate workmanship 
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of the shield, and it is to be regretted that it has "been put in 
to bad a light. If it was filed on a table, and placed near the 
window, it might then be perfectly inspected by the loTert of 
the fine arts. 

Cellini was an almost universal genius. He was a warrior, 
poet, and sculptor ; he executed works in bronze and silrer of 
a large size ; was famous for his setting of jewels in rings, &c. 
and his beautiful and elaborate workmanship of gold cups, 
ornamented with figures in gold and silver, has perhaps ncTer 
.been equalled either before or since his time. His works are 
at all times eagerly sought for. 



THE QUEEN'S PRBSENCE^HAMBER. 

The ceiling of this room is painted by Verrio, and the walls 
are decorated with fine Gobelin tapestry, the subject of which 
is part of the story of Esther. There are three pictures in this 
room, two of them of Princesses of the House of Brunswick, 
and another, by Mignard, of the Duchess of Orleans, daughter 
of Charles I. 

We have now concluded our notice of the State Apartments. 
Those called the Private, or Her Majesty's Apartments, can 
only be seen by an order from the Lord Chamberlain during 
the absence of the Court from Windsor. There is, however, 
much besides to interest the visitor. The view from the top of 
the Round Tower — the Terrace — the Cloisters, and St George^s 
Chapel, all are worth seeing, and a stroll into the Little Park 
will not be without its interest, especially to a lover of old and 
picturesque trees. 
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